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Bbitoriat, 


HERE is an indication of the large 
philanthrophy in the man Verestchagin. 
He has willed that after his death all 
his paintings shall be gathered into a 
permanent exhibition in his native city, 
Novgorod, to be called the ‘“ Verest- 
chagin Museum and Studio.” Once a 
month there will be a free day, at other 
times an equivalent of 734 cents will 
be charged; this income to be distribu- 
ted among the widows and orphans 
whose husbands and fathers died while 
fighting for Russia. 

New York, July 10, 1889.—In a Brooklyn 
police court, this morning, Julia Clarkson, 40 
years old, was sentenced to 29 days in jail for 
vagrancy. As she turned from the desk, she 
said, “I’m glad it is so long,” and dropped 
dead on the floor. Court proceedings were 
suspended till the body was removed.— Boston 
Herald, 

Only a telegraphic item to make up 
thenews-budget for the day! Only that. 
But how much it tells! What a story of 
wretchedness, of despair, of heart-break! 
A story of weakness, perhaps of sin, 
lies hidden beneath it; certainly the 
story of social conditions in which pov- 
erty is the door to infamy, and weak- 
ness is too often punished as a crime. 
Yet the hope grows strong in the human 
breast that the dawn of a new day is 
breaking, a day in which not even the 
poorest and weakest can have lived 
forty years andthen look forward to a 
prison cell as a welcome shelter and 
refuge. 


We ought to give a centennial 
thought to the scenes in France these 
summer weeks in 1789, and learn not 
only the dangers of tyranny in the up- 
per classes, but the evils of anarchy in 
the lower. The violence seen at the 


fall of the Bastille continued, and the 


week after came the cases of Foulon 


and Berthier. The story spread that 
Foulon had said if the people had no 
bread they might eat hay. This was 
a false rumor; and Foulon had him- 
self spent 60,000 francs the winter be- 
fore in giving employment to the poor. 
But they brought him to Paris, an old 
man of 74, with a collar of thistles 
around his neck and his mouth stuffed 
with hay, and hung him to the lamp- 
post, and straightway had his head 
carried on a pike. And Berthier, a 
kindly man, who had even been equal- 
izing and reducing the taxes, yet had 
his heart torn out alive and thrown to 
the people who marched about with it 
in a bouquet of carnations. That is 
what anarchy means when it gets out 
of the heads of speculators into the 
hands of the mob. And before the 
end of that July it had left its mark all 
through France. 

On August 4, the Constituent As- 
sembly at Versailles made a memorable 
night of it—abolished tithes, seignorial 
taxes, privileges of every sort, all the 
old feudalism, and then appointed a Te 
Deum for it—and so adjourned about 
three in the morning, as Carlyle says, 
“striking the stars with their sublime 
heads.” But they need not have taken 
the trouble, for the people had done it 
before them, and only the day before, 
as Taine tells, a committee had reported 
to the Assembly that “no kind of 
property had been spared” in France. 
Nearly forty chateaux. had been 


| pillaged or burnt in Franche-Comte 


alone, and as many more in another 
province; 27 chateaux had been burned 
or destroyed in Dauphiny, 5 in the 
little district of Viennois, 9 in Auvergne, 
and 72, it is said, in Maconnais and 
Beaujolais. And so the destruction 
went on that summer a hundred years 
ago, and the growing brutality with it, 
giving us a centennial lesson concern- 
ing both oppression and anarchy well 
worth considering. 


Mr. PEnrrEcostT, in the 7wentzeth 
Century for July 13, makes some tell- 
ing points: Georgeism, he maintains, 
differs from anarchism, socialism and 
all other isms, though having much 
in common with each, in declaring the 
ownership of land to be morally wrong 
for two reasons; First, that all land 
titles are based on fraud or force; and, 
second, that as man does not create or 
produce land, he has no right to own 
it. The community creates the value 
of land, therefore the land should be- 
long to the community, and this natural 
ownership can be gradually reached by 
taxing land its full value. This tax to 
be paid into the public treasury. 
The only objection to this plan to Mr. 
Pentecost is that force must be used, 
which is ideally wrong in free govern- 
ment, though in this case there would 
be no injustice done, as it would simply 
compel people to obey a natural law. In 
spirited and inspiring words he adds: 
“Freedom is our goal! Freedom to 
think, to speak, to labor, to breathe, to 
love, to co-operate together for all good 
and useful purposes. Freedom absolute 
and unconditional! Freedom in which 
there shall be no law but natural law, 
no government but moral government; 
no force but public opinion. And the 
direct road to that very freedom is 
through the application of Mr. George’s 
land doctrine to society.” We com- 
mend the entire address to those who 
wish to have sympathetically, fairly 
and conscientiously reviewed thecentral 
principles, not only of Georgeism but 
socialism and anarchism as well. 


S Oy 

F & ss1ous truth is often symbolized 
as «+ “Water of Life,” and the thirsty 
days .. mid-summer are a good time 
to follow the figure out. Generally 
this water has been obtained sufficiently 
from local wells of inherited teaching 
and traditions. But in the lapse of 
centuries and growth of cities, such 
wells often give out or become too 
small or corrupt; and even great 
streams become unfit for drinking. 
Christianity, as we see it in the beati- 
tudes and sermon on the mount, so 
fresh and free, seems like the purest 
water of life from a mountain spring; 
and its course through history has been 
like that of a river bearing blessings to 
acontinent. Still it has here and there 
spread and stagnated through marshes 
of superstition; has now and then been 
stopped by some theological dam made 
to frighten and force men, and so turn 
the water of life into a water-power to 
run the machinery of the church or the 
mills of private ambition; and has 
sometimes received a good deal of 
questionable sewerage from both Cath- 
olic and Protestant lands. Hence many 
people dislike to drink from the Chris- 
tian stream to-day, just as they do from 
the Mississippi. They say, Why must 
we be confined to this, when fresh sup- 
plies of the water of life are distilled 
for us in the dews and rains, and 
deposited for us in clearer lakes? For 
the preacher to insist that divine revel- 
ation is found in no modern books or 
thought, but only in the Bible, is much 
as if he should insist that none of the 
water in the five thousand lakes of 
Minnesota came from heaven or can 
help human thirst, but only that which 
gathered centuries ago in Lake Itasca. 
And for him to teach that we must 
take the water of life only through the 
creeds and customs of the church, is 
much as if he should forbid us to drink 
from our clear springs, and should 
teach that the summer showers are 
polluted and the morning dews pro- 
fane, and that true health and salvation 
are only to be found by taking copious 
draughts from our river hydrants, 
bacteria and all. The better doctrine 
is that the water of life and revelation 
of God has come in every word of 
truth, and every work of justice, and 
every wish of love, among Jews, or 
Christians, or heretics, or heathen; that 
it came indeed in the venerable Bible, 
but has been coming ever since— 
comes quite as copiously to-day as in 
apostles’ time, and quite as purely in 
America as over in Palestine. And 
that seems to be what Jesus taught too, 
when he told that woman at Jacob’s 
well that God was served not only on 
Mt. Ephraim and in Jerusalem, but 
everywhere, “in spirit and in truth,” 
or as the oldest manuscript reads, “in 
the spirit of truth;” and that the true 
religion came not from any teachings 
without, but:-was for every man, “zz 


Him, a well of water, springing up to 


everlasting life.” 

“Springing up,” for the water of 
life does not even have to be pumped. 
After all the weary work of ages in 
raising water, with treadmill, well- 
sweep, windlass, pump and hydraulic 
machines of many kinds, we are learn- 
ing that nature stands ready to raise it 
for us if we will but let her. Overa 
large part of the earth’s surface, we 
have but to open an artesian well to 
see the water flow forth from many 
hundred feet below, and with inex- 
haustible supply. What more un- 
promising place for such flowing wells 
than flat and dry Dakota? Yet the 
Encyclopedia tells of a well there 


sending water “pure and clear as 
crystal’? a hundred feet above the 
ground, and at the rate of five hundred 
gallons a minute. Many towns there 
are thus supplied. The Scientific 
American has recently had a paper on 
the marvellous amount thus to be ob- 
tained, and the dailies have just told of 
the preparations at Oakes for such a 
well, which should water the town, 
light it with electricity, run the roller 
mill. and other factories. And _ the 
water of life is as ready to rise in 
human souls and society, if we will but 
dig deeply enough. The church has 
been wont to discourage such search, 
and to bid men beware of deep drilling 
in religion, lest they not only waste 
their labor, but even dry up the old and 
sacred wells, and find nothing but the 
dreadful fires below. . But the drills of 


deeper research, though often for a- 


long time finding nothing but dry 
rock, at length strike some divine 
spring, and find not fire but a new 
fountain of religious truth that floods 
the old wells out of sight. A little 
thought tends to atheism, as Bacon said; 
but deeper thought abolishes it and 
finds God everywhere. The widening 
knowledge and deepening intellectual 
work to-day are not drying up the 
religion of our fathers, but showing it 
not confined to Christendom or de- 
pendent on miracles, but filling God’s 
world and founded in nature. Like 
Jesus in the story, it only points away 
from Jacob’s well to the water of life, 
“springing up” everywhere in human 
reason, conscience and love. 


PROVIDENCE AGAIN, 

A recent number of the 7wentieth 
Century, quoting Heber Newton’s 
words that the Conemaugh flood was 
the fault of man rather than God, and 
that “when Providence builds such 
dams and locates such settlements, it 
will be time enough to lose faith in 
Providence,” adds: “And when Prov- 
idence shows that he ever does or can 
prevent such blunders, it will be time 
enough to have faith in him.” 

But what sort of a Providence would 
that be which should “prevent such 
blunders” by any interference with the 
laws of nature?’ The best Providence 
is seen in the fact that these laws are 
never varied, but can be trusted to the 
utmost. Water comes abundantly to 
bless the world; falling in rains to 
refresh the fields, flowing in springs to 
fill our goblets, and in streams to turn 
our wheels and float our ships.’ But 
the best blessing of all is that it always 
seeks its level, and presses with fixed 
force. It is indeed by this fixed pres- 
sure that it rises in springs, runs in 
rivers, turns every turbine and floats 
the shipping of every sea. It is faith 
in this fixedness that gives men confi- 
dence to build mills and navies, and load 
vessels with treasure and life; and the 
weakening of this pressure in the least 
would not only destroy their faith and 
paralyze industry, but stop mills and 
sink a myriad ships. The Providence 
which should diminish the pressure of 
water on a poor Pennsylvania dam ora 
rotten vessel to save a few men, would 
by the same act injure millions, and be 
no Providence at all. And so in all 
fields, a true Providence must be true 
to all the laws of the universe and 
never allow one to be suspended or 
altered, however ignorant or careless 
men may suffer by it. 

For practical purposes, it of course 
makes little difference whether we see 
any person behind this Providence. It 


is these fixed principles, rather than 
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the person, that make the value of the 
divine government. If the laws of the 
United States are sure to be executed, 
what difference does it make what 
person is president or whether there is 
any? Indeed, in human government, 
the less personality appears, the better. 
The trouble is we have too much per- 
sonality in our rulers. Personality 
makes one officer wish to help his 
nephew, and another to help his 
nephew’s wife’s cousin, and each to 
have his favorites; and only disturbs 
the administration of justice. Personal 
feelings mar human rulers; and one 
sometimes fancies the world would be 
better if we could have mechanical self- 
regulating steam kings, and presidents, 
and judges, and mayors, with as little 
fear and favor as gravity has. What 
we want in government is simply the 
strict execution of the laws. That is 
just what we have in the divine gov- 
ernment. Its laws at any rate are sure, 
and it makes no practical difference 
what is behind them. ore 
But philosophy will ever see a power 
behind them. For laws are only the 
fixed method through which some 
power works. The mistake of too 
much modern thought is in forgetting 
this, and supposing that laws are them- 
selves power enough. They are no 
power at all, but only the regular 
channel through which the creative 
power is working. Seeing that its 
works are so good, ever advancing life 
and turning even evils into blessings, 
we have to call this power good too. 
And though philosophy may call this 
power only fate, religion will still see 
something fatherly in such a fate, and 
something like love behind these laws. 
In short, religion will see a Providence 
ruling in all laws, living in all life, and 
loving in all human love; and seeing 
its smile in the beauty of fields and 
faces, and feeling its warmth in human 
affections, will go on calling this 
Providence a Heavenly Father as here- 
tofore. H. M. S. 


ee re 


THE MEANING OF RELIGION. 


In perhaps the most considerable of 
Henry James’s novels, Zhe Princess 
Casamassima, there occur these words, 
* He worked with passion, with relig- 
ion, and produced a masterpiece of 
firmness and finish.” The reference is 
to the little bookbinder, Hyacinth, who 
wished to bind a copy of Tennyson’s 
poems as “perfectly as he knew how,” 
and make a present of it to the Princess 
Casamassima. Those who stickle for a 
dogmatic meaning of the term religion, 
would have a sorry time in interpreting 
Mr. James’s language. Did Hyacinth 
have some thought of God or immor- 
tality hovering in his mind, so that he 
could with propriety be said to have 
“ worked with passion, with religion?” 
No one but a pedant could say so. Yet 
Mr. James is one of our masters of good 
English, and presumably had an idea 
behind this word. What was it? 

The idea evidently was that Hya- 
cinth worked with reverence and scrup- 
ulous care. The connection plainly 
points this way. ‘“ He worked with 
passion, with religion.” Passion lies 
very near the heart of religion. He 
who is not alive, intent upon or eager 
for something, cannot’be said to be re- 
ligious. But religion adds to passion 
the element of conscience. Keligion is 
a passion, a supreme interest, in which 
conscience mingles. That which we 
do with reverence, with scrupulous 
care, we do religiously. Men may be- 
lieve in God, and yet be irreligious; and 
they may be religious even if they do 
not believe in God. The question is, is 
God the supreme interest of the soul, 
does one bow down before him and have 
a scrupulous care to serve him? It is 
not what we believe, but how we feel, 
that determines whether we are relig- 
ious. And so, if instead of the God 
of popular religion, we have some 
other object of supreme interest. It is 

ible that we may have a religion of 
art, then the sublime and beautiful may 
touch us with reverence, that like Hya- 
cinth we may bind books, or paint pic- 
tures, or ply a handicraft with utter 


scrupulousness, “ with religion.” We 
may have a religion of morality; our 
supreme interest may gather about the 
good and the just, and we may serve 
their cause with as ardent a passion, as 
deep a reverence, and as scrupulous a 
care as ever animated a worshipper of 
Jesus or Jahveh. 

While this, in general, is the least 
theological, itis evidentiy the most prac- 
tical conception of religion. It brings 
it home to us. Under its influence we 
ask our selves, Have we with all our 
beliefs and professions any supreme 
interest, any passion that masters us, 
any object that strikes us with lowly 
fear and reverence, and puts con- 
science into us? One had better have 
simply Hyacinth’s religious devotion 
to his work, than a _ belief, however 
true,in God or Jesus, which excited 
no emotion or gave one no scruples or 
imparted no elevation to one’s life. 

Yet while allowing to religion so 
great and comprehensive a meaning, it 
is evident that we must needs have a re- 
ligion of a particular kind. It is not 
enough to say that we believe in relig- 
ion. Religion in, and of itself, consists 
of reverence and scrupulous care. But 
what shall we revere and scrupulously 
care for? I£ it is God, as commonly 
conceived, we have a theistic religion. 
If it is the sublime and the beautiful, we 
have an esthetic religion. If it is the 
cause of the good and the just, we have 
an ethical religion. These forms of re- 
ligion may be blended, and there may 
be other forms, but we cannot have a 
religion that is not of one sort or 
another; we cannot have religion that 
is simply reverence. What do we re- 
vere? What is central, commanding, 
original? What thrills us with awe? 
W hat gives us supreme elation in our 
view of the world? To me, the most 
indisputable, the most solemn thing is 
that we are in the world, with a more 
than self-appointed task, to contribute 
to the victory of the good and the just; 
the sense of this, the humility it 
awakens, the awe it inspires, the strange 
elation, the fathomless joy sometimes 
poured through one, the mighty con- 
science it begets, and the noble scrupu- 
lousness—these are my ideal of relig- 
ion. Men who cannot make of esthet- 
ics a religion, and who cannot begin 
with God, (though they need not give 
up the hope of, in some sense, ending 
with Him), can yet place themselves on 
the fundamental verities of the moral 
consciousness, and stand there with im- 
movable feet. W. M.S. 


EDITORIAL OCORRESPONDENOE., 


One is never so deeply religious as 
when one is amid varying creeds. I 
write from our summer _ home, 
where an itinerant Baptist preacher, a 
Church of England minister and a Uni- 
tarian parson each wends his separate 
way to heaven, each meeting the other, 
and interchanging every-day help, but 
not Sunday exchanges. The different 
churches do not clash, though the old 
Baptist fisherman sexton rings a small 
brass hand-bell which he takes from its 
resting place onthe pulpit. The heavy 
English bell has often been twanged by 
an aged lady of the flock, and the Uni- 
tarian bell is pulled by a leading young 
man of Eastport. At the Baptist meet- 
ing-house, nautical phrases tow one into 
the heavenly port. At the Episcopal 
church, the Athanasian creed is chanted 
by innocent voices, and we all pray for 
the Queen of England, for this is an 
English island. At Eastport, on the 
main land, the hymn book of the heart 
is used, “ Unity Hymns and Chorals.” 


with beauty, and a village choir be- 
comes cathedral music. If one were 
asked what is the difference between 


that hymn book and the one published 


as exponents of the difference. 


the other 


When Hosmer’s verses of joy and trust 
are sung, the universe seems quivering 


Eastern and Western Unitarianism, we 
could not answer better than to point to 


by the American Unitarian Association, 
One is 
full of calmness and reason, The other 
is joyous and trusting. One asserts, 
sings and soars. 


tieth century, the universal hymns of 
humanity making kinship through “ the 
crowning day” which is to come to each 
one who strives and loves, and not 
through the material equalization or 
nationalization of property. 

At Eastport the communion service 
is very unlike the service as observed in 
any of the Boston churches, and yet it 
is tender and sacred. After the usual 
prayersand hymns, and reading from the 
Bible, Mr. Catlin, the minister, comes 
down from the pulpit and stands by the 
table, on which is placed the tankard, 
and cups and plates, the last being 
covered with a napkin. The Sunday 
when I had the great pleasure of 
listening to him, he spoke of our 
coming into communion with God 
through our memories of Christ, which 
filled us with love to God and man, and 
that the Unitarian Church was mis- 
judged when called cold, for it was all 
alive with the beautiful possibilities and 
the underlying principles of its faith. 

There was no direct reference to the 
Last Supper, neither deacon nor war- 
den stepped softly down the aisle, hand- 
ing the bread and wine to each pew 
owner or church member. The empty 
silver shone there as a symbol of purity 
and abnegation; just as on the other 
side of the table was the other symbol, 
the cross, not of wood or nails, but of 
white and pink peonies, rising out of a 
foundation mass of rhubarb and lettuce 
leaves, while the soft tendrils of the as- 
paragus vine was thrown over the cross 
as if again symbolically to veil whatever 
mental anguish might arise in the mind 
in thinking of the cross and all its cen- 
turies of meaning, from Egyptian life 
to Christian death, and daily modern 
martyrdom. The hymn was sung, the 
benediction blessed us, and then we 
greeted each other as we went down 
the church steps. Twice have I seen 
this Communion service, and each time 
its simplicity and beauty has impressed 
me as being, at least for many of us, 
the truest way of remembering the 
day. 

In the pews were the little cards is- 
sued by UNITY concerning its enlarge- 
ment, but the big fire of two years ago 
has lessened the wealth and population 
of Eastport, and though the town has 
replaced its wooden buildings with 
brick structures, it still has a very hard 
time financially, as indeed do all towns 
which have no railroad communication, 
but depend on steamboats. At the an- 
nual meeting of the parish this spring, 
all the parish were specially invited and 
the reports of the many and various 
committees were read to the whole peo- 
ple. A supper added to the sociability 
of finding out how much and how well 
they were doing. How much better 
than the formal annual meeting in our 
older churches of a few pew owners. 

The summer is the time for magazine 
reading. Each hotel becomes a circu- 
lating library; seldom does a book come 
back into the hands of its’original owner 
in as good condition as when it started 
on its rounds. Newspapers are ex- 
changed and get torn, and ideas become 
jostled. Thoughtful people are talk- 
ing of two new magazines, Zhe Dawn 
and Zhe New Ideal. I remember 
reading not long ago a list of French 
and German socialistic papers, started 
by eager helpers of the world, which 
have all failed, and yet they were edited 
by men under forty, thirty, if I recall 
rightly. Will these American ones 
fail? We sincerely hope not. Each 
fresh attempt at improving the world 
through sympathy and business does 
good to some one. Zhe New Ideal 
comes out in handsome shape and text, 
and gives its July number to acomplete 
report of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion, held in Boston, this May. The 
courtesy of the chairman, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, to all speakers, and of the speak- 
ers to each other, each holding his spe- 
cial point asthe size gua non of his 
movement, strikes one at the first glance. 
To him who holds part of each view 
then and there maintained—National- 
ism, Individualism, Christian Socialism, 
Profit Sharing, the avoidance of relig- 


peng, 
nity hymns are the songs of the twen- 


yet that all teaching is full of God, it is 
sadly interesting to see how earnest, 
yet how divided we are in ways of 
helping. It almost seems as if any one 
of these ways carried into practice 
would be better than no way. Better 
still, if a new party could arise, combin- 
ing certain elements of each party in 
right proportions. After all each di- 
vision is so old! When religion and 
self-interest become convertible terms; 
—a correspondent should not betray her 
own sense of what are the right pro- 
portion and elements. However, 7 he 
New Ideal,in this number, simply. re- 
ports what was said, in accordance with 
the teaching of its motto: “ Our part 
is to conspire with the new works of 
new days.” The reader cannot tell 
which of the new works reported the 
paper prefers, perhaps it sees that each 
new work is earnest and not new. 
Surely in too much reading of multi- 
farious opinions there isalike safety and 
weariness. 

KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


Gontribnted and Selected, 


THOUGHTS AFIELD. 


The mother-earth has not endured 
The ploughman’s toil in vain; 
For all the fields are laden with 
A golden wealth of grain. 


The fallen stars now shine anew 
In fields of golden daisies, 

As earth smiles back to heaven again 
In all their happy faces. 


The perfumes of the harvest field 
Ascendeth from the hay— 

An incense from the hands of toil 
That praise by industry. 


The silence of the twilight air 
Unbroken by a word, 
Is sacred to the daily prayer 
Of Nature to its God. 
EUGENE ASHTON, 


OPPORTUNISM. 


Leon Gambetta, whose early death 
has proven sucha misfortune to France, 
was the founder of what is called the 
Opportunist party in French politics. 
Gambetta, one of the most interesting 
of modern public characters, united to 
a large amount of that sentiment and 
idealism, without which he could never 
have gained any influence in France, a 
considerable portion of calm common 
sense and a faculty for clear thought. 
He knew how to select the one point 
that could be carried and how to join 
all idealism and sentiment for the time 
being on that. He understood the re- 
lations of things and their complexity. 
His idealism respected the clock. His 
sentiment was always conscious of time 
and place. He had a faculty for seeing 
what ought to be done and what ought 
to wait. He had the higher idealism, 
which caz wait, without losing faith or 
warmth. He fell among the French 
fiery theorists and idealists like a full- 
grown man amongst boys. He had 
their nature, but it was grown. He 
knew the world. He understood con- 
ditions. He could work under humili- 
ations without ceasing to be an idealist. 
He could work towards a goal without 
having a theory. He could labor with- 
out knowing what the results were to 
be. He was willing simply to do all 
that he found feasible and_ possible 
and leave its outcome with all 
the rest, if not in the “hands. of 
God,” in the care of that great, 
glorious Nature, which is the source 
at once of man’s strength and all his 
plans. 

We must adapt ourselves to circum- 
stances, he taught. We must work 
with the natural and social forces that 
set in our direction. It may often be 
advantageous to wait for the weather 
we need. We must read the signs of 
the times, not to find our goal, but to 
find the best way to work toward it 
today. We must be satisfied to do 
each day what each day makes possi- 
ble. We must not quarrel about what 
is to be done in ten years as long as we 
all are at one regarding what is to be 
done this year. We must skillfully 
manipulate existing facts and forces so 


ious teaching in the public schools, and 


as to make them work for us. We 
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must not stand with our full-fledged 
theory wanting to force it on society all 
at once. Let us be modest, drop our 
theory and put our life and spirit into 
every actual case that “apes itself for 
solution. Let us simply make the most 
of existing opportunities at all times; 
take up each one with all the strength 
we possess, throw into each one the 
whole weight of our soul. - So let us 
do to-day, and so to-morrow. The 
results will be better and come quicker 
than if we go to work with our 
theories. We shall be working out 
Nature’s theory. Society is too vast a 
thing for you or me to get any com- 
plete theory of. Let us but look to 
the daily, practical needs, and Nature 
will look to the theory. 

This was Opportunism. In it Gam- 
betta succeeded in uniting a number of 
smaller political groups for practical 
up-building work. 

“ee” 

It has seemed to the writer, that in 
our present state of Soczalistic theoriz- 
ing we need some such body of Oppor- 
tunist workers, with a spirit that bears 
in a forward direction, with clear heads 
and firm characters, to calmly do each 
day and year what circumstances de- 
mand and opportunities permit. 


* 
* * 


About two years ago the writer 
found himself somewhat uncomfortably 
situated because he expressed the idea 
that there was much in Socialism 
worthy of sympathetic study and many 
points expressive of plain truths and of 
a most noble spirit. At that time So- 
cialism seemed hardly known in “ good 
society.” An exceedingly strong preju- 
dice existed everywhere against the 
very name. Any show of sympathy 
with it or mere interest in it as one of 
the facts of modern life was regarded 
as a sign of some mental aberration or 
deep-lying moral disorder. 

So the writer found it two years ago. 
And now! 

During Anniversary week I heard 
the author of the ultra-socialistic novel, 
“Looking Backward,” read a paper 
advocating radical State-socialism to an 
audience of Boston’s elzfe crowding 
Tremont Temple from floor to ceiling! 
Truly it was a thing worth seeing and 
hearing. And the most remarkable 
part of it was the sentiment of 
that . vast audience manifesting it- 
self by hearty applause at every 
radical and extreme utterance. Mr. 
Bellamy was followed by an £zsco- 
palian minister in good standing in 
his church, and also presiding officer 
of a religio-socialistic agitation society 
(Christian Socialists), with a vigorous 
plea for Socialism, including eulogistic 
references to such men as Karl Marx! 
The writer could hardly believe his 
own ears. It seemed like a wild 
dream. And one thought returned 
perpetually to me, while listening, 
“ What will the next two years bring at 
this rate? ” 

Mr. Bellamy’s *novel has had a tre- 
mendous effect. It evidently came as 
the little igniting spark at the right 
moment. The materials on which it 
was to work were ready. It gave form 
and expression to a_ sentiment, hith- 
erto dumb and formless, but very 
general. The formation of the “ Na- 
tionalist Club,” another Socialistic agi- 
tation-society, which evidently hopes to 
popularize Socialism more easily under 
another namef, is but the least effect of 
the well known book. Its main work 
has been to popularize the formerly 
hated Socialistic teaching, and to arouse 
an exceedingly widespread and fashion- 


_  *One rather saddening fact in the growing fash- 
1ionableness of Socialism, is that the men who fought 
its battle, while it meant danger and privation, who 
have done the original thin x and led the way, 
prepared the material which r, Bellamy weaves 
ogether, are forgotten, and the latter clothed with all 
the honor and popularity he ought to have shared with 
the former. Long before the appearance of ‘‘ Looking 
Backward” Lawrence Groveland had wrought into 
clear, concise, popular form the entire scheme there de- 
picted, in his “ Co-operative Commonwealth,” still 
probably the best exposition of Socialism in the 
anguage. 


tThe writer confesses to a deep dislike of this 
change of name, which to him appears childish, mis- 


leading and somewhat dishonest. If we are Socialists, 
why shrink from the name? And readers of Mr. Hella- 
my’s book will know that Nationalism is but another 
name (anda poorer one) for extreme State-Socialism. 


able sentiment in its favor. Country 
towns in New England which a few 
months ago would have vetoed even 
the mildest utterance expressive of so- 
cialistic tendencies from a minister have 
been purchasing “ Looking Backward,” 
that cunningly devised sociakstic argu- 
ment, for their libraries. Socialism is 
growing fashionable in New England. 
It is becoming a “ high-toned ” thing. 
The “ best society” flirt with it. The 
radical Socialist is lionized in the higher 
circles. It takes a little courage now to 
dissent from Mr. Bellamy and thorough- 
going State-socialism. Two years 
ago any article dealing sympathetically 
with Socialism would probably have 
been rejected by all respectable papers 
and magazines in the United States, 
and many ma.nisters thought it their 
duty never to preach on mutual help- 
fulness or brotherly love without insert- 
ing a fling at Socialists, as if to assure 
their hearers that they did not mean 
brotherly love to any such extent. 
And now? Does it not. seem as if 
every magazine we take up has some 
article on the Social movement, more 
often friendly than otherwise? It is 
becoming the fashionable theme for 
magazine writers, the most proper sub- 
ject for poetry and short stories; and 
socialistic utterances from the pulpit 
belong to the commonplace order of 
the day. | 

It may be worth while recalling that 
just before the Great Revolution in 
France, there was a similar outburst of 
sentimental liberalism and _ radicalism 
amongst the aristocracy and _ court- 
circles there. Fashionable nobles 
added to their popularity by propos- 
ing extreme opinions in politics and 
religion. Possibly courtiers and nobles 
would not so have lionized the proud 
goddess of Liberty had they been able 
to foresee what they were thus hurry- 
ing on. There seems to me to be 
many points of resemblance between 
that aristocratic flirtation with democ- 
racy and the present worship of the 
“ Red Spectre” by the aristocratic ele- 
ments in our society. 

The growth of this Socialistic senti- 
ment amongst all classes, its becoming 
a point of fashion, is at any rate a fact 
to be reckoned with for the future. 
For those who hope and pray and labor 
for social reform that will somewhat 
equalize chances and opportunities and 
give the good things of earth and life 
to the industrious and frugal and virtu- 
ous, the rewards of labor to the laborer 
rather than to speculators, to such this 
new fashion and sentiment must bring 
much of encouragement and joy. But 
let them not feel too happy. To wor- 
ship a Social Ideal, while it is supposed 
to be a far-away thing, is one thing, to 
be willing to further practical social 
reforms that will diminish the power 
of the mighty ones of earth this very 
year and raise to larger influence the 
“common people” is another thing. 
The French nobles took great delight 
in “loving liberty,” as long as there 
was nothought of its becoming a French 
reality. Freedom in America, Democ- 
racy in Athens and Rome was very 
beautiful; but Democracy in Paris,— 
St. Antoine, with its rough hands and 
rough ways, given equal rights with 
Versailles—that was neither beautiful 
nor delightful. 


* 
* > 


But there is, it seems to me, one 
distinct point of danger in this new 
Socialistic movement. It appears to be 
a matter of sentiment and large, far- 
away, not erty eeent-out theories. 
A novel is its Bible. A romance, in 
which the author rightly takes all the 
liberties of the romancer, is the stand- 
ard according to which the new move- 
ment would change utterly and com- 
pletely our entire social system. A 
party of the most revolutionary aims, 
guided by a novel! There seems to 
be a lack of calm, deliberate thought. 
The novelist’s ideal takes hold on the 
sentiments and up goes the shout. 

It is well. Better a public sentiment 
blindly favoring reform, than one 
blindly opposing it. Nothing can be 
done without that sentiment. The 


reformer will look upon it as the cap- 
ital at his disposal. But all depends on 
its guidance. In itself it is but as a 
force of nature, which may either pro- 
pel our carriages and light our streets, 
or destroy our dwellings and scatter 
death and _ destruction everywhere. 
The force has been called into exist- 
ence; it is roving to and fro, as ready 
to do damage as to do good. For I 
suppose all will recognize that these 
Social questions that confront us need 
for their peaceful and: just and happy 
solution all the clear thought, all the 


moral firmness and earnestness of 


which the country can dispose. It is 
well to have a theory. It is great to 
have the sentiment, ready to fall in and 
push along with resistless force. But 
we must have the firm hand and clear 
head too, to guide from day to day,the 
head that sees the present facts, the 
present dangers, the firm hand that can 
and does steer according to these, even 


though for a while the theory be kept. 


to one side, and the popular sentiment 
cries out in disapproval. 

These great forces are rapidly driv- 
ing us into the necessity of vast and 
radical social changes,— the formation 
of trusts, the growth of labor organi- 
zations and the rapid increase of the 
socialistic faith and sentiment, both in 
the upper and lower strata of society. 
The changes will be forced on us, and 
the only choice left us is as to whether 
they shall be the work of clear thought 
and firm men, or of sentiment and 
theorists, whether they shall come upon 
upon us as a thunderclap, or the way 
be prepared by discussion and earnest 
thinking. The true conservative now 
is he who dares be very radical. The 
real revolutionist now is he who will 
not think or allow thinking on the rad- 
ical questions of the day. Zhoughi 
must be our salvation. Let us “ reason 
together,” and no real harm shall be- 
fall us. But there are honest disagree- 
ments which nothing but free and 
frank discussion can overcome. 


Let us beware of too much theoriz- 
ing. It is not given to mortal man 
to see clearly into the _ future; 
neither Mr. Bellamy, nor any other 
man can know what are the things 
that will take the place of the evils 
we see to-day. Society is a compli- 
cated machinery; pull one bolt, and 
the jar is felt throughout; push through 
one reform to-day, and all other ques- 
tions will wear a new aspect to-morrow; 
what to-day we would change, we 
may then regard as one of the safe- 
guards of justice. Little things often 
greatly affect the complicated works. 
And what to us seems a great reform 
may after all prove of small effect. 
Let some of us regarding these social 
problems be Opportunists, have no 
theory as to the final state of society, 
only see certain plain wrongs, God- 
condemned, and the proper remedy, and 
strive to apply that to-day. Let us 
“lend a hand,” wherever plain un- 
righteousness exists, or clear Right 
asks for assistance,—do all we can, as 
the times command, and leave the 
final results in the hands of Him 
with whose strength we all labor. 
Let us have the spirit that sympa- 
thizes with suffering, loves Right 
Things, has faith in progress and 
perfection, sees God in every Truth, 
hopes grandly for mankind, is ready to 
give life to advance society a single 
step; but let us hope and believe so 
grandly, that we shrink from narrow- 
ing our hopes into theories, our faith 
into socialistic creeds, thinking that the 
things prepared by God for his children 
are far above anything that the heart 
of man has conceived. If we refuse 
to say ‘Amen’ to the Socialistic theory 
in its totality, let it be because we feel 
and believe that the struggles of good 
men and the inspiration of God shall 
bring about something vastly grander 
and freer and more charged with 
life, than the society depicted in 
“Looking Backward.” 

Let us have a few Opportunists 

uietly, calmly doing ¢he day’s work, 
filled with the grandest faith in the 
future, but unwilling to outline that 


future, content to see the morrow’s 
task plainly; a few men, not lacking 
in the spirit and sentiment that makes 
men socialists, but understanding that 
the hand that meddles with the social 
order must be guided by clear thought 
and deep sense of responsibility; a few 
men who while others shout and shriek 
will study and think, and endeavor to 
make the sentiment of the country bear 
upon points, where they are satisfied 
that it will be doing the work of God. 
Let us have a few men who in the 
days to come will dare to face either 
way, to rebuke and stem the current of 
Socialism as well as that of Anti- 
Socialism,—if need be and _ truth 
demands it; who will not be afraid to 
be called Socialists, nor to be denounced 
as Anti-Socialists, who will have cour- 
age to rebuke both those who are in 
power and those who seek to come 
into power, who, like Muirabeau, can 
stand up with equal independence and 
manhood before both King and Mob. 
Let us have calm thought and quiet 
work, and while we labor for a social 
order more just and fair, let us READ 
OUR DUTY IN OUR. OPPORTUNITY, fill 
it with forces of righteousness and 
truth, and leave the future to be the 
rich harvest (of a splendor to us wholly 
inconceivable) of millions of well-used 
Opportunities and noble, but infinitely 
various and variously-aimed endeavors. 
Ours is but to sow the seed given us. Let 
the harvest be what it will,—the day is 
short, the night is coming, let us_ plant 
and not dream or theorize about the 


harvesting. 
H. Tamss LYCHE. 


A PARABLE OF TRUTH. 


God is forever in my creed, 
Inviolably there; 

I see him where no eye can read 
What dogmatists prepare. 


His name—a parable of truth 
Is breathed in holy night, 

The spirit of eternal youth, 
The law of moral right. 


There is to me a something known, 
A certain soul of mine, 

A conscience I am forced to own— 
Whoever may define. 


Its bidding done, though tongues 
may hiss, 
Yet silent hands applaud, 
And I am confident in this, 
In faith, in peace, in God. 


CHARLES H. FITcu. 


RENAN’S HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE 
OF ISRAEL. 


Commenting on the first Thora or 
“ Laws of Moses,” which he thinks ap- 
peared about 850 B. C., M. Renan in 
the second volume of his /iistotre du 
Peuple d’ Israel, says: 

“ It would be a very great mistake to 
imagine that such texts had at first, 
when they were written, a legal value. 
Except in cases where they simply an- 
nounced a law already observed, these 
codes, reputed to have been revealed to 
Moses on Sinai, or on Horeb, were 
only the personal theories of the pro- 
phetic writer, idealistic expositions of a 
perfect society as he conceived it. The 
code of Manu in India was of the same 
sort at its origin, a code altogether arti- 
ficial, answering to the ideal of a certain 
Brahmanic school, and not at all the 
edict of a public authority. For in- 
stance, it cannot be held that the effort 
made by the Jehovist to carry the prin- 
ciple of the weekly Sabbath on into the 
years was more than the scheme of an 
exalted visionary. Full of the idea of 
the Sabbath, which he conceived as an 
institution of charity, as a truce of God 
in favor of the weak, he carried the ap- 
plication of it far beyond what the tra- 
dition of pious men had then sanc- 
tioned. He would have slavery cease 
the seventh year; he would even give 
to the land a Sabbath, and as, in his 


view, the poverty of one class came 
from the wealth of another, he imag- . 


ined that this Sabbath of the land 
would be very favorable to the poor. 
This law was certainly never applied. 
The idea that such an institution would 
be good for the poor, supposes a politi- 
cal economy sufficiently zazve. The 
precepts regarding loans and securities 
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are also inspired by a feeling of human- 
ity, rather than by a positive spirit of 
legality. We find these passages, like 
many of the precepts of the Gospel, 
senseless if regarded as articles of a 
code, excellent if we see in them only 
the exaggerated expression of high 


moral sentiments.” 
Of the God of David he speaks dis- 


‘“ No moral sentiment in a as 
David knows him and adores him. 
That capricious God is favoritism itself; 
his fidelity is all material; he pushes his 
claims even to absurdity. He is stirred 
against peuple, no one knows why. 
Then he is made to inhale the smoke 
of a sacrifice, and his anger is appeased. 
Whatever abominable things you have 
sworn by him to do, he holds that you 
must execute the vow. It is a creature 
of the narrowest spirit, pleased with 
the sight of undeserved punishments. 
Although the rite of human sacrifice 
was not at home in Israel, Jahveh oc- 
casionaly indulged himself with these 
spectacles. The execution of the sons 
of Saul, at Gibeah, is a veritable human 
sacrifice of seven persons, done before 
ahveh to appease him. The ‘ wars of 
Jahveh’ all end with frightful massa- 
crees in honor of that cruel god.” 

About 200 years after David, as RKe- 
nan thinks, two notable writings ap- 
peared, the “ Book of the Covenant,” 
and “ The Decalogue.” The changes 
wrought in religious ideas is thus indi- 
cated: 

“In the Decalogue indeed the return 
of Israel to a pure worship. is accomp- 
lished. Henceforth Jahveh and Elo- 
him are no more than one. Jahveh is 
not now merely the God of Israel, he is 
God of heaven and earth; of the whole 
human race. He loves the good; he 
ordains the good. He is the true God. 
Israel succeeded in drawing the truth 
from that which was the negation of 
the truth. Progress in religion can be 
made in two ways: By ‘making direct 
assault upon an unworthy cult, destroy- 
ing and suppressing the bad gods, or 
by ameliorating the accepted god with- 
out changing his name, bringing him 
little by little to the type of the uni- 
versal God. The moral aristocracy of 
Israel was so profoundly. penetrated by 
the monotheistic idea that it succeeded 
in making of Jahveh the absolute God. 
That fearful name of Jahveh was fin- 
ally disposed of, suppressed, by declaring 
it unpronounceable. . . An idol, 
a false god, if he was that, became, un- 
der the constant action of an intense 
will, the only veritable God; the God 
that is served by being just, that is 
honored by purity of heart. ‘Theten 
words’ of Jahveh are for all nations, and 
will be through all ages the Command- 
ments of God.” 

As bearing upon the credibility of 
traditions handed down from primitive 
times, I take this characteristic passage: 

“A man dreams all his life of the 
heads of young girls of fifteen or 
eighteen years, that he hasseen. A race 
liues eternally on the souvenirs of its 
‘childhood, or on those with which it has 
been in some sort inoculated through an 
adoption time out of mind. The Book 
of the Patriarchs had upon the imagi- 
nation of Israel an incalculable influ- 
ence. That primitive writing gave the 
tone to what came after, atone which is 
not that of history, nor that of romance, 
nor that of myth, nor that of anecdote, 
and for which the only analogy is to be 
found in certain ‘Arabic stories of the 
time before Islam. The turn of the 
Hebrew __inarrative, neat, precise, 
poignant, naive, recalling the eager im- 
provisation of achild that wishes to 
tell at once all he has seen, was fixed 
forever. The magic of it reappears 
even inthe agadas of the decadence. 

The Gospels bring to this sort of 
writing the taking charm it has always 
had upon the Aryan good-nature, little 
accustomed to such audacity in the af- 
firmation of fables. The bible will be 
believed, the gospel will be believed, 
because of an appearance of infantine 
candor, and according to the false idea 
that truth comes from the mouth of 


from the mouth of children is false- 
hood. The greatest error in the ad- 
ministration of justice is to credit the 
testimony of children. And their evi- 
dence is no better who seal their testi- 
mony with their blood. These wit- 
nesses, so much esteemed by Pascal, are 
precisely the ones not to be trusted.” 
The pleasure of reading this book 
will not be matched until the third vol- 
ume of the great work appears. In 
clearness of statement the author is un- 
surpassed; in power to throw around 
the dryest topic a charm that even an 
unsympathetic reader cannot resist, he 
is without an equal. His is the credit 
of having produced a course of critical 
religious literature that can be read by 
the millions, a scholar’s bible for the 
people. In a beautiful tribute to the 
greatest of the prophets, he says: “ /saze 
est presque le seul exemple @un grand 
createur religieux gui ait ete en meme 
temps un grand ecrivain.” ‘There is 
certainly one other, and that is Ernest 
Renan. M. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH. 


His teaching (so far as any authentic 
record remains of what it really was), ap- 
pears to have been in many respects pro- 
found and acute; his character, pure, 
simple, lofty, spiritual, and his doctrine 
sometimes really great and deep; and 
his moral heroism appears to have been 
that of an _ innocent, inexperienced 
youth and an earnest, spiritual prophet, 
all absorbed in his new idealism, and in 
his sympathy with suffering humanity. 
His reputed miracles, supernatural 
birth and resurrection, and the whole 
christian scheme of atonement, salvation 
and a future life as grounded on them, 
were evidently the misconceptions, il- 
lusions and delusions of an ignorant 
and superstitious age, abounding in all 
manner of miracles, wonders and fan- 
tastic spiritual dreams. 

The mythical stories which gathered 
around the life of Jesus,and were 
worked up in the superstitious imagi- 
nations of ignorant peoples into extra- 
ordinary miracles, in an age of ignor- 
ance and ready belief in frivolous super- 
natural agencies, were the lifeand soul of 
its earlier days; and they have been chief- 
ly instrumental in keeping the biblical 
system founded on them alive down to 
our time. All that immense foliage, 
flowering, and fruit of thought, wisdom, 
culture, morality, purity of life, and 
hopes for eternity, which have grown 
up over the mythical tale—this fertile 
root of truth and error, of goed and 
evil—are now able to live and thrive 
without its aid, by their own roots 
thrown down deeper into the thought 
and knowledge of this more enlightened 
age, and into the heart of all humanity; 
and these beneficial fruits, in so far as 
they have been founded upon truth and 
reality may survive, and continue to 
nourish the soul, though that old root 
should be left to perish in ease on 
‘Lethe Wharf.’ — Fudge Holmes in 
“ Realistic Idealism in Philosophy It- 
self.” 


Victor Huco to Lamartine on the 
death of his wife: “A great misfortune 
has overwhelmed you. I must place 
my heart near yours. I venerated her 
whom you loved. Your lofty mind 
sees beyond the horizon; you distinctly 
perceive future life. It is not to a man 
like you that one has need to say— 
Hope! You are among them who 
know and wait. She is still your com- 
panion, invisible but present. You 
have lost the woman, but not the soul. 
Dear friend, let us live in the dead. 
Laus.” 


Ihave often noticed that people are 
so much like children, that if you de- 
nounce an amusement or a bad book, 
they will be sure to seek it. Let the 
pulpit recommend one good book, and 
perhaps one will buy it; let it denounce 
a bad book and ten will buy it. That 
is human nature.—fFev. Fohn Todd. 


Virtue does not dwell upon the tip 
of the tongue,but in the temple of the 
purified heart.— Seneca. Pay 


children. The fact is, that which comes 
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EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


SUGGESTIONS OF AN INDIVIDUAL IMMORTALITY 
BASED UPON OUR ORGANIC AND LIFE HISTORY. 
BY Cc, T. STOCKWELL. 


‘“‘ In the physical sciences, in mechanics, one is always interested to note, 
after some hidden principle is brought to light, from time to time, the applica- 
tion of this principle in various ways. So it is with the great theory of evolution ; 
men are at first staggered by it, then reconciled to it, and at last they begin to 
use it in their thought, and to apply it in a hundred different ways. This book 
of Mr. Stockwell’s is an ingenious application of evolution to the theory of 
immortality. His main line of thought is not new, but he has worked out, in 
greater detail than we have yet seen, the idea that death is only one of many 
‘‘ outgrowings of environment,” which occur all along the path of existence, 
from the earliest embryological moment, out into the unending future. The 
book is suggestive, though not conclusive, and is therefore quite within the 
bounds of our expectation and within the limits ot the author’s claim.”—Boston 
Transcript. | 


‘The analogies from embryology and cell life the writer has handled with 
entire discretion and due reserve, and with a force and penetration of argument 
which we have never seen surpassed. Dr. Stockwell is a spiritual thinker of 
fine grain, who has had a scientific education that has not robbed him of faith 
in the ideal. With a very few exceptions, not injurious to his argument, we 
have read with great pleasure and profit this singularly attractive essay.”— 
Unitarian Review. oe | 


“Without entering into the details of Dr. Stockwell’s argument, we com- 
mend his essay to thinking people as one of the most suggestive and best de- 
veloped essays on personal immortality which later years have produced.”— 
Literary World. 


“This is a very excellent little book on a large theme. From the stand- 
point of science the author frames a very lucid and convincing argument for the 
immortality of the spirit.”——Gospel Banner ( Universalist. ) 


**In modern times Swedenborg, with his clairvoyant discoveries of a uni- 
verse of moral and physical ‘correspondences,’ has been the chief teacher of 
spiritual things by the argument of analogy. Now comes an unknown, but 
very fair, logical and striking reasoner in a closely related if not identical field. 
Perhaps the sub-title better expresses the real character of this remarkable 
work—so compact and small in its mechanical proportions, so limited to one 
set of analogies, so impressive, so comprehensive, so forcible in its matter and 
scope.’ —Hartford Times. 


“The analogies are worked out with great delicacy and refinement of 
thought and expression. If in the green tree of the science of religion we can 
have such fruit as this, what may we not expect when harvest time is come.”— 
Christian Register. 


“The book is destined to exert a wide-spread and decidedly beneficial in- 
fluence on minds wavering between materialism and the chaotic labyrinth of 
sectarian creeds. ‘To such, and to all of liberal thought, we most heartily com- 
mend the work.—Detrost Commercial Advertiser. 


‘Dr. Stockwell undertakes to show the existence of a life hereafter on 
strictly scientific proofs, and his line of reasoning is one worthy of deep atten- 
tion. ’—Standard, Bridgeport, Ct. 


“It is the finest and most complete argument we have ever heard advanced 
to prove the immortality of the human soul.— ews, Bridgeport, Ct. 


“* The idea of the process of evolution continuing after death, while itself 
not original with Mr. Stockwell, is treated in an entirely novel manner by him, 
and he has formulated the theory as it has never been formulated before. ’— 
Chicago Daily News. | 


‘* The line of argument is comparatively new, and so well presented as to 
be profoundly interesting. ’—Chicago [nter-Ocean. | 

‘ It is rich in suggestive arguments. ”"— Zhe Echo ( Detroit.) 

‘A broad and deep discussion of the subject.” —PAiladelphia Press. 

‘“A well written book that evinces thought, depth and perception. ”— 
Cincannati Enquirer. : | 

‘* People who know Dr. Stockwell and his thoughtful and studious habits 
will not be surprised to find that his course of analytical thought has taken hold 
on so profound a subject, nor that he has tried to pursue a line of investigation 
beyond that attempted by others. ”—Springfield, Mass., Daily Union. | 

“A thoughtful little book, which considers the growth of human being from 
embryological and cell life up to the origin and evolution of consciousness, and, 
noting at every step the anticipation of the next, is justified in looking forward 
in the same line from the present point. It is worth reading. "—AWantic 
Monthly. | 

‘‘ A very thoughtful and suggestive treatise. "— Zhe Independent. 

“It is a thoughtful essay and well worthy of study. * * * * * #* 
He has a strong chapter on the origin and evolution of consciousness. ’— Z/e 
Critic, New York. | : 

The St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat says: referring to the chapter on 
“Consciousness of Limitations:’”—‘‘ An argument impossible to quote, but 
exceedingly strong, and, so far as developed, masterly. ” 

A writer in the Detroit Zribune closes a two column article as follows: “I 
hope the column so largely extracted from this little book may only draw read- 
ers to the book itself, Ifit should do this I would reap manifold reward for 
having stirred, as I feel sure I should have done, influences that will make life 
a serener, more blessed educational journey and experience to those who shall 
have been drawn to read than has been thus far to most of us.” | 

“‘ It is an earnest, conscientious and studious effort, and valuable as an 
advance guard of the spiritual army of thinkers, and an indication of the set of 


the current of thought away from the shores of materialism.” —Rehgio Philoso- 
phical Journal. : | 


Cloth, crown octavo, gilt top, uncut edges, 69 pages. Retail, $1’ 
to Unity subscribers, 50 cents; postage 6 cents. | 
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Any church may secure the publication of any 
acceptable sermon in this department by the payment 
of $5, which sum will entitle the church to one 
hundred copies of the issue in which the sermon is 
printed. 


THE OHUROH: ITS LOOK FORWARD 
AND ITS LIGHT WITHIN. 


A SERMON BY REV. MARION MURDOCK, GIVEN 
AT THE ORDINATION OF MISS ELINOR 
E. GORDON, SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


Published by Unity Church, Humboldt, Towa. 


“ Forgetting those things which are behind 
and pressing forward to those things which 
are before.”—PAUL. 

“The Kingdom of God is within you.” 
—JESUS. 


Do you remember the story of 
Orpheus and Eurydice? The poet 
Virgil tells us how Orpheus went 
down to rescue Eurydice, and by a 
dangerous look backward lost her for- 
ever. For, 

“By an oath the gods had bound 
Sir Orpheus not to look around.” 

Saxe has told the story in a highly 
amusing way, but in the old Grecian 
days it was very serious and sacred, 
this episode of a favorite hero. Even 
as serious and as sacred as the famous 
story of Lot’s wife, who looked back 
one day and met such a terrible fate. 
This Greek and this Hebrew legend, 
childlike and absurd in the light of to- 
day, traditional rather than historical, 
fictitious rather than infallible, suggest 
a thought that may easily have given 
rise to fabulous stories. 

The backward look may bring 
danger and despair. It may bring the 
loss of much that is or should be 
precious to us, it may lead well nigh to 
a petrifaction of the mind, it may make 
a human being almost as immovable as 
a piece of statuary or a pillar of salt. 
Some one has well said that if Nature 
intended us always to look behind us 
she would have placed eyes in the 
back of the head. What would we 
think of a man who persistently kept 
his head turned backward? Who never 
looked around him or in front of him, 
but always directly behind him? And 
yet this is often done mentally if not 
physically. For answers to the most 
sacred questions of life and destiny 
some of us are turning obstinately away 
from the present thought, back to the 
thought of the far away past. We 
keep our eyes fixed not upon the open- 
ing vistas before us, but upon the shad- 
owy spectres behind us. 

Mr. Savage, in a recent able article 
in the Worth American Review, tells 
us that many people are losing interest 
in the churches. And why? Because 
of the backward look which these 
churches have earnestly and persistently 
taken. Because the whole theory of 
life and death and salvation is based 
upon a theory of a fall of man, which 
was supposed to have taken place at 
the very beginning of history. Death, 

sin, suffering, are our portion through 
the centuries because of this _ fall. 
Adam sinned, therefore we must earn 
our own bread. Eve sinned, therefore 
our care and pain. All the ills of body 
and soul are because this inquiring 
couple disobeyed and fell from their 
high estate. 

And I believe with Mr. Savage that 
if the churches of to-day would save 
themselves, if they would hold and 
help the earnest, thoughtful men and 
women around them, they must change 
the basis of their theology. They 
must cease measuring God and the 
universe by a few chapters in Genesis. 
They must recognize the fact that the 
time has come for religion and science 
to clasp hands; that the time has come 
when an unscientific theory of the 
beginning of things is highly detrimen- 
tal to the interests of religion; that the 
time has come when Faith must have 
Truth for its hand-maid, when Religion 
must have Reason for its help-meet. 

_ The past must still be reverenced. It 
holds the experience, the wisdom of 
countless lives, it is in many ways our 
teacher and our guide. All the events 


of history are helps to us either as| beens” that haunt all of us in regretful 


raphies aid us in the study of our own 

lives. Inestimable treasures of thought 

and life are bequeathed to us. Our 

literature to-day is richer because of 

the poetry and legend of the far away 

past, our lives are better because of the 

Bibles of the ages. Weare children of 

the prophets indeed. But we need not 

make gods of our prophets, We need 

not make fetishes of our Bibles and 

bow before them with blinded eyes. 
We need not base all our views of the 
origin and destiny of humanity upon a 
fanciful, poetic record of the dim, un- 
certain centuries. 

The moment that any church begins 
to grasp the new unfolding truth of 
progressive life, the truth that religion 
itself is a growth—as every bible of the 
ages bears witness—the truth that man 
has been slowly climbing out of the 
monad into the rational citizen, that 
this is nature’s divine method, that 
moment it ceases to place its great 
emphases upon the history of a Hebrew 
Adam and Eve, it ceases to hold them 
responsible for all the sin, and toil, and 
pain, and discord, and death of human- 
ity. It releases them forever from the 
tremendeous responsibility of putting 
the world out of joint. It enshrines 
them in poetry and legend and lets 
them rest. It begins to see natural 
causes for the wrong and evil of life. 
It sees nature’s divine law in disease 
and death. It sees the blessing, not 
the curse of God, in honest toil. It 
sees how a human birth may be pure 
by purity and temperance, and how 
the phrase, “born in iniquity” may be 
a gross libel upon the father and the 
mother life. 

Thank Heaven, we are outgrowing 
such perverted ideas of the olden time. 
We are learning not to condemn as 
iniquitous the natural human order of 
being. We are learning to find good 
rather than evil at the basis of the life. 
The church of the enduring order must 
show that it is unwise and morbid to 
dwell too much upon the depravity of 
our unfortunate ancestors, or too much 
upon our own depravity; that it is not 
best to think too much upon any- 
body’s fall. We do not know. It 
may be a rise after all, in the sight of 
God, .-We must keep the conscience 
alive to errors and mistakes, we must 
endeavor to right every wrong. But 
to hold ourselves or our neighbors, or 
our ancestors eternally upon the rack, 
to dwell constantly upon sins and the 
dire future penalty for them, is to 
weaken our power for good, is to un- 
balance our minds and make us morbid 
and cowardly. The church of the new 
dispensation must say therefore to the 
people: Take this theory of total de- 
pravity forever from your heart. Do 
not cripple your usefulness by a morbid 
backward look. Learn a lesson from 
your own and others’ past mistakes, 
and feel yourself strong enough to do 
better in the future. 


Press forward. Leaving old errors 
behind you, turn bravely “toward the 
untrodden ways.” Eyes to the front. 
“ Forgetting those things which are 
behind, press forward to those things 
which are before.” There has been 
no fall that thou canst not retrieve by 
patient service. The natural man is 
not wholly wrong. The natural man 
works upward, not downward, for- 
ward, not backward. There are errors 
and mistakes all along the pathway of 
life. We are often turned from the up- 
ward course. We are often too way- 
ward or too weary to surmount the om 
stacles. 


We feel many times that we have 
not chosen our tasks in life wisely. 
We may see, and most of us do see, 
how circumstances have often thwarted 
our plans, and how we might have 
been greater, or wiser, or better, or 
happier than we are now, if we had 
only known or heeded, or if somebody 
else had known or heeded for us, It 
is undoubtedly true, all this story of 
lost opportunities. It is the pathos of 
life. But these great ideals never 
realized, these golden “might have 


examples or warnings, all the biog- 


‘we call sacred and sublime; what is it 


they are, the signs of power slumber- 
ing within us? Is not the exalted sense 
of an unrealized opportunity the testi- 
mony of a greater self concealed? 
What is it—this thrilling appreciation of 
the thoughts—the feelings, the deeds 


but a kindred power that responds? 
Every ideal, though unrealized, ever 
noble hope, though it be unfulfilled, 
serves to link us more closely with the 
saints and seers of earth. “The world 
is always opulent,” says Emefson, “ the 
oracles are never silent.” 

This growing church of our hope, 
then, while looking with Paul ever for- 
ward to its ideals, must look also with 
Jesus to the divine kingdom within. 
First of all to us the God that whispers 
now. Only by the living, throbbing 
inspiration of our own souls can we 
discern any inspiration of the past. 
Prophecy must be interpreted by the 
prophet-mind, poetry can be compre- 
hended only by the poet-soul within us. 
God must be revealed to you and me 
here and now, else how can we under- 
stand past revelations? If we cannot 
find the divine spirit in our own daily 
experiences, in our love for each other, 
in our sympathy, in our yearning 
thought, we shall never find its real 
power in any ancient land or book. 
Beware of depending upon Jacob or 
Moses, or David or Isaiah, or even upon 
Jesus for your entire knowledge of 
God. For you can never find the real 
inspiration of any life till you have had 
an inspiration of yourown. Not more 
irrational was the wish of a father to 
buy his daughter a capacity for study, 
than is the desire to buy or borrow our 
religious inspirations. We must have 
the revelations of God at first hand. All 
bibles, all sacred utterances must be in- 
terpreted by our own souls, or they are 
valueless to us. How do we know that 
the beatitudes are beautiful? Is it be- 
cause some one has told us so? Or is it 
because there is a sentiment within that 
responds to the sublime sentiment ex- 
pressed? Is it not evident that every 
truth called divine must be tested by 
human reason? That every theory of 
God’s government must be meagured 
by human minds? We must come back 
always, in the last analysis, to individ- 
ual opinions and judgments. 

Let us remember, then, that we of 
to-day must test the spirits whether they 
be of God; that we of to-day must esti- 
mate and weigh revelation itself, search- 
ing for God with all our mind as well 
as with all our heart. Shame upon us 
if we allow the past to doall our think- 
ing for us; if we rest content to take all 
our religion ready-made, and from less 
civilized centuries than our own. Let 
us rather form it day by day out of our 
own mental and moral struggles and 
experiences. Read the recent article of 
Miss Phelps in the Forum, on the 
“ Christianity of Christ,” and let it show 
how, in our blind zeal for doctrine, we 
have been losing sight of the very re- 
ality of religion. 

The backward look has warped and 
weakened our spiritual powers. We 
have been crying to be saved by some- 
body else. We have been endeavoring 
to. get into heaven by the merits of 
some other soul than ourown. We 
have been clinging to the garments of 
some purer spirit, hoping to be drawn 
into a heaven we have never earned. 
We have been willing to buy from the 
theology-makers of the past as the peo- 
ple bought from Tetzel, our very pass- 
port into paradise. Oh, let us awake 
from this cringing indolence of religion. 
Let us earn our own heaven. Let us 
find our God to-day. 


This church of the new order must 
say to the asking multitude: It is not 
less but more of God that we crave for 
you; not a limited but an enlarged in- 
spiration that we teach, not a past but a 
present revelation that we ask for; it 
must say: We recognize, not a divine 
law that punishes to curse and destroy, 
but a divine law that punishes to bless 
and save. This church must tell the 

ople that infidelity means not unfaith- 

ulness to some aged creed, but unfaith- 


é 


moments, are they not, unrealized as 


within their own souls; that atheism 

means, not the denial of God to one 

single soul of Nazareth, but the denial 

of God to millions of souls in heathen 

and Christian lands; that atheism is the 
doctrine of irredeemable, total deprav- 

ity; the doctrine of a kingdom of Sa- 

tan somewhere hereafter, into which 

God’s spirit is never, never to enter. 

Let this church say tothe world: “ We 

are not robbing any son of man of his 

divinity; we are but finding with him 

the divinity in all souls; we are not 

robbing any kingdom here or hereafter 
of Deity. We are but finding the De- 

ity in all kingdoms. 

Above all, let this church of the for- 
ward look, andof the light within show, 
that the chief seats of honor in. that 
much-sought kingdom of God, are not 
to be had by the mere asking in the 
name of another. Are there any since 
the days of Salome who have ¢gome to 
Jesus for the sake of gaining comfort- 
able seats in the kingdom of heaven? 
Ah, the answer of the great Nazarene is 
as fitting for such as it was for the sons 
of Zebedee—“*They are not mine to 
give.” The chief seats are prepared of 
the Father for all who earn them 
through service. “ Whosoever would 
be great among you let him minister 
unto you.” To have any honor, here 
or hereafter, that we have not acquired 
by personal merit, is to have what in 
the Eternal estimate is poor and worth- 
less. We shall never have true happi- 
ness or a real heaven till we have suf- 
fered, and served, and conquered our- 
selves. Are we living to make life a 
little easier, a little better, a little 
brighter for others? Are we endeavor- 
ing to enlarge the human outlook on 
all the lines? Are we striving to turn 
sad human faces to the morning light? 
Are we finding the possibilities, the 
prophecies, in our own and others’ souls? 
Are we learning, with George Eliot, 
the holiness of common duties? Are 
we seeing with Victor Hugo the trans- 
figuration of child-life? Are we trust- 
ing with. Emerson, the eternal moral 
laws? Then are we entering, day dy 
day, into that sanctuary where dwell 
the divinities. Then are we growing 
into that kingdom of heaven which 
Jesus loved to dream of. 

We shall be sure of Divinity if we 
find it in our own daily living, we shall 
be sure of heaven if we earn it by our 
own unselfish efforts; we shall be sure 
of progress, if—mind and _ heart in 
rythym—our feet we set “ Beyond the 
dark age, standing upright, soul-free, 
and with face to the morning light.” 

Then are we ready for the real min- 
istry of our uprising church. It must 
be a ministry to truth and love, a min- 
istry to suffering, a ministry to the sim- 
plest task that circumstances have 
allotted to us. It must be a ministry 
for the recognition of God in na- 
ture’s world around us; a ministry that 
can find “ sermons in stones, books in 
the running brooks, and good in every- 
thing;” a ministry that can make 
knowledge a pearl of great price, and 
consecrate all the faculties to its holy 
cause; a ministry that can show a suf- 
fering, yearning humanity its own ca- 
pacities and powers, and inspire it ever 
to the forward look. 

This church we plead for, therefore, 
shall have no formal laying on of hands 
to consecrate its workers, no worn-out 
rites to establish its ministry or its kin- 


ship to God. 


“ Its priests are all God’s faithful sons, 
To save the world raised up, 

The pure in heart its baptized ones, 
Love its communion cup.” 


And so shall its children hear, even 
more clearly than the seer of old, the 
voice of God saying: “I will pour out 
my spirit upon all flesh, and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy.” 

“At ancient shrine the priestess served, 

To guard its sacred ray. 
A holier service waits to bless 
The priestess of to-day. 

Thy altar is the human heart, 

hou guaré’st the vestal ray 


In teaching truth and purity, 
O priestess of to-day.” 


The world has not heard its best 


fulness to the laws of Nature’s God 


preaching yet.—PAillips Brooks. 
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UNITY, 


Aug. 3, 1889 


—Qotes from the ‘Field, 


YELLOW SPRINGS, O.—Rev. Daniel 
A. Long, A.M., D.D., LL.D., writes 
as follows: “ DEAR Unitry—I look 
for more unity in the work at Antioch 
this year than ever before. I want-the 


true friends of this dear old college to 


heal their differences, close their shields 
and press forward to victory. One 
true ringing blast from your trumpet 
would send out a number of workers 
for Antioch, who are now trying to 
have the hay fever, or swing in ham- 
mocks, or ride forward all the time in 
sleeping cars, dreaming either of uni- 
versal salvation or damnation, thinking, 
if such people ever think, that all of 
our church work and family work will 
be performed by others, and all they 
want is for the black porter of death to 
rouse them up just as they reach the 
Central depot of the Universe. 

In the absence of the senior editor, 
we give the “blast ” in Dr. Long’s own 
words, 4s above. 

In a four-page circular, the college 
terms for 1889-90 are announced. The 
fall term begins Sept. 11, and ends Dec. 
17. The winter and spring terms run 
from Jan. 2 to June 18. The annual 
expenses of the students are estimated 
at $145 50 to $163 50. The regular 
course of study comprises three years 
of preparatory and four of college 
work. There are in addition, a four 


years’ Normal course, and a commercial 
course for the benefit of prospective 
teachers and business men. __Instruc- 
tion is also provided in vocal and instru- 
mental music, drawing, painting, phon- 
ography and elocution. The college is 
finely located at Yellow’ Springs, 
Greene County, Ohio, a spot widely 
known for the beauty of its scenery, 
the healthfulness of its climate, and the 
medicinal character of its waters, from 
which it takes its name. Its aimis: 1. 
To establish and maintain a non- 
sectarian college of high rank. 2. To 
offer equal opportunities to students of 
both sexes. Rev. Byron R. Long has 
entered upon his duties as agent of the 
college, and will give his entire time to 
the work of soliciting students and 
funds for the next year. Ten thousand 
dollars are confidently asked for to put 
the building in condition for the “ Grand 
Reunion of 1890.” All the living stu- 
dents, teachers, trustees and friends of 
the College are invited to assemble at 
the next Commencement, June 18, 1890. 
The Committee of Arrangements for 
the reunion has been appointed, and the 
following announcement is made: 
Poet, Rev. F. L. Hosmer, D.D.; Orator, 
Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D.; Historian, 
Rev. J. B. Weston, D.D. Send to the 
President for catalogue and circular. 


HumsotptT, Iowa.—Miss Blanche 
Pentecost, who has been spending a 
fortnight in Humboldt, lowa, writes 
enthusiastically of the good work done 
there by Miss Murdock, the present 
pastor, and Miss Safford, her pre- 
decessor. She thinks that all doubts, 
if one had any, that a woman can be as 
effective in pulpit and parish as a man 
would be removed by a two weeks so- 
journ in Humboldt. 


Boston.—Rev. Arthur M. Knapp 
will not be able to visit England before 
returning to Japan, as he had planned 
to do. 

—Much tender Christian sympathy was 
exchanged between Rev. J. H. Hey- 
wood and his parishioners, on closing 
his summer services in Melrose, prepar- 
atory to his departure for Louisville, 
Ky., in the fall. In that city he preached 
during the first forty years of his minstry. 
Mr. Heywood has been very successful 
in impressing his own deep and earnest 
religious convictions on the young per- 
sons of his parish in Melrose. 
be warmly welcomed among the West- 
ern churches. 

—Prof. Francis G. Peabody has just re- 
turned with freshened spirits from his 
European trip. | 
—Rev. Mr. Wendte called on Rev. 
Henry F. Bond, at his Montana Indian 
School, while on the way home to Oak- 
land, Cal. 


He will 


—Mr. William H. Baldwin sends from 
his rooms at the Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Union, about two hundred 
children every week on their ten-days’ 
country excursions. Mr. Baldwin thinks 
he cannot say if the children are hap- 
pier with their anticipation at starting, 
or with their vigor and elasticity on 
their return home. 


Rock Fauus, Ilowa,—We receive 
the “Articles of Union of the Unitarian 
Society of Rock Falls, lowa,” B, Pick- 
ford, President, and Miss Lizzie Perrett, 
Secretary, dated July 1, 1889. | 


1. We recognize the fact that al/ religions 
are of God. 

2. We recognize the oneness of the human 
race in its aspirations toward God. 

3. Appreciating that our beliefs differ ac- 
cording to race, education and temperament, 
we consider it manifest injustice to condemn 
any one on account of religious opinion. 

4. We believe that is nearest the truth 
which enters into the structure of all religions. 

5. When we realize how fallible we all 
are, how oftentimes our most carefully 
wrought theories crumble into dust just as we 
think they have reached perfection, and when 
we consider that all we know is but as one 
little leaf plucked from the interminable forest 
of the Unknown, then surely unbounded 
charity toward all should be the essential prin- 
ciple of our creeds, 


We believe in one God, the Supreme Intel- 
ligence of the Universe, 

We rejoice in the hope of immortality. 

We pledge ourselves to strive to be free, 
loving, and right. 7 

The above emanates from a little 
band of earnest people who have no 
minister. The organization was ef- 
fected recently on the occasion of a 
visit from Rev. Arthur Beavis of lowa 
City, who is doing a good stroke of 
missionary work during his vacation. 


Cuicaco, ILL.—The commencement 
exercises of the Chicago College of 
Pharmacy occurred at the Grand Opera 
House on Tuesday, July 30, at 2:30 
p.M. The address was given by Jesse 
Holdom, Esq. 


JUST READY 


AN OLD RELIGION 


A STUDY. 


By J.C. F. GRUMBINE. 


A new paper bound book of 95 16mo. pages, 
handsomely printed on heavy laid paper. It 
treats of the wide and rapid spread of free 
thinking, reasons for believing that the old 
faith is decaying, the new creed, the moral 
law omnipresent, religion a necessity, the 
church and social problems, true religion, etc. 
etc. 


Mr. Grumbine is the author of the well- 
known book “Evolution and Christianity,” 
published two years ago. 


Press Notices of Evolution and 
Christianity : 


‘The author has conducted his argument on 
the great question involved in a plain, practi- 
cal way.”~Columbus Daily Dispatch. 


“A volume full of terse philosophy, con- 
taining original thought,” — Evening Post, 
Pittsburg. 


“We like the freshness of the author’s style 
and the frankness of his views.” — Church 
Press. 


‘Mr. Grumbine’s statements are sound and 
well put. His book is the fruit of wide reading 
and investigation. It is a helpful one, is 
thoroughly interesting reading, and its presen- 
tation of the relation between evolution and 
Christianity includes much valuable thought.” 
—Buffalo Express. 


“The book will satisfy many truth seekers.” 
—Religio- Philosophical Fournal. 


“It is well written and interesting as setting 
forth clearly and in a brief space a view that is 
pushing itself to the front in many quarters.” 
—Christian Standard. 


“This book seeks to show that the law of 
evolution pervades every department of life, 
revealing the truth that there is a God, and 
that Christianity is the highest realization of 
the moral sentiment in man.”—TZhe Woman's 
Fournal. 


“The book is in line with the growing con- 
sensus of opinion among scholarly and 
thoughtful minds.”—UNIrTy. 

An Old Religion, paper, 95 pages, 50 cents. 
Evolution and Christianity, cloth, 75 pages, 

50 cents. | 
Offer: To any Unity subscriber 
Old Rell before September, we will send An 


Old and Evolution and 

both prepaid on receipt of 50 cents, two books 

for the price of one. 

CHARLES H, KERR & CO,, Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, — 


STANDARD BOOKS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


The books .in this list are not our own publications, but are books on which we are enabled 
to offer our subscribers special prices, from 30 to 60 per cent. lower than ordinary retail 


prices. 


All the books in this list are bound in cloth, unless otherwise stated. Postage must 


be added when the books are to be sent by mail, but subs«ribers living within 500 miles of 
Chicago, can save money by ordering four or five dollars worth of books at a time, and having 
them come by express. Prices are for cash; our margin of profit is too small to pay the 
extra expense of opening accounts. On most books of advertised by us we can give our 


subscribers a discount of 25 per cent. from the retail prices. 


Ancient Classics for English Readers, 
Separate volumes on Herodotus, Cicero, 
Demosthenes, Aristotle, Plato, Horace, 
Juvenal, Tacitus, Virgil, Homer’s Iliad, Hom- 
er’s Odyssey, Xenophon, Aeschylus,S opha- 
cles, Pliny, Aristophanes, Greek Anthology, 
Euripides, Livy, Ovid, Thucydides, Lucian, 
Plautus and Terence, Lucretius, Pindar, He- 
siod and Theognis. 26 volumes, cloth, 20 
cents each, postage 4 cents each. 

The Reign of Law, by the Duke of Argyll, 
12mo., 282 pages, 60 cents, postage 8 cents. 
By the same author, The Unity of Nature, 
354 pages, 60 cents, postage 11 cents, and 
Primeval Man, 35 cents, postage 5 cents, 

Arnold’s The Light of Asia, 25 cents, post- 
age 5 cents. Indian Song of Songs, 20 cents, 
postage 4 cents. Pearls of the Faith, 20 cents, 
postage 5 cents. 

The Thoughts of 
Aurelius Antoninus, 
cents, 

Bacon’s Essays, 25 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, by S. 
Baring-Gould. 35 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men, 50 cents, 
postage 10 cents. 

Obiter Dicta, Essays by Augustine Birrell, 
25 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Judaism on the Social Question, by Rabbi 
H, Berkowitz, D. D., 50 cents, postage 6 
cents. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 4 volumes, large 
12mo, $2.50, postage 39 cents. 

Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte. 
postage 8 cents. 

A Life of Jesus for Young People. By 
Howard N. Brown, 220 pages, 34 cents, 
postage 6 cents, 

Bunyan’s_ Pilgrim’s [Progress. 
postage 3 cents, 

Chinese Classics, the works of Confucius 
and Mencius, Library edition, cloth, 75 cents, 
postage 12 cents. | 

The Kalevala, the National Epic Poem of 
Finland. Two volumes, $2.00, postage 31 
cents. The same bound in one volume, $1.50, 
postage 20 cents. 

The Life of William Ellery Channing, by 
his nephew, William Henry Channing. Oc- 
tavo, 729 pages, 78 cents, postage 22 cents. 

The Chicago Tribune Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, 18mo., 320 pages, 10 cents, postage 4 
cents. 

Religious Duty. By Frances Power Cobbe, 
I2mo., 318 pages, 65 cents, postage 10 cents. 

Cruden’s Concordance to the Bible, una- 
bridged, 736 three-column pages, $1.00, post- 
age 25 cents, 

Dickens’ Complete Worksin eight volumes, 
$3.00, purchaser to pay expressage, weight 16 
pounds. 

The King’s Daughters, a Romance. By 
Mrs. Ellen E. Dickinson, 12mo., 39 cents, 
postage 11 cents. 

George Eliot’s Complete Works in eight 
volumes, $3.00, postage 72 cents, in half Rus- 
sia, $5.00, postage 80 cents, cheaper by express 
unless distance is great. 7 

Emerson’s Nature and other Essays, 25 
cents, half morocco 35 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Emerson’s Essays, first and second series 
separately, same price as “Nature”; first and 
second series in one volume, half morocco, 65 
cents, postage 9g cents. 

A complete Dictionary of Synonymns and 
Antonymns. By Samuel Fallows, 16mo., §11 
pages, 65 cents, postage 11 cents. 

Gibbon’s History of Rome, complete in 
three volumes, $1.50, postage 48 cents. 

Goldsmith’s Works, four 12mo. volumes, 
$2.50, postage 46 cents. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 25 cents, 
postage 5 cents, | 

Green’s Larger History of the English Peo- 
ple, five 16mo, volumes, illustrated, half mo- 
rocco, $3.00, postage 42 cents. 

The same in one volume, smaller type, 
$1.00, postage 21 cents. 

Greg’s Creed of Christendom, 80 cents, 
postage ro cents. 

Guizot’s History of France, 8 volumes, 
12mo., half morocco, $5.00, postage 96 cents. 

Guizot’s History of Civilization, one vol- 
ume, 40 cents, postage 9 cents. 

Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages, com- 
plete, with all the notes, in four volumes, il- 
lustrated. $1.75, postage 48 cents. 

Hamerton’s The Intellectual Life, 50 cents, 
half morocco 65 cents, postage g cents, 

Tom Brown at Rugby, by Thossie Hughes. 
20 cents, postage § cents. 

Hume’s History of England, 6 volumes, 
bound in three, gilt top, $3.20, postage 72 
cents. 


the Emperor Marcus 
25 cents, postage 6 


25 cents, 


r5 cents, 


¢ 
Washington Irving’s Complete Works, (ex- 
cept the Life of Washington), 6 volumes, 
$3.75, postage 88 cents. Irving’s Life of 
Washington, 2 volumes, $1.00, postage 26 
cents. 

Samuel Johnson’s Rasselas, 
age 5 certs. 

Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Humor. 
20 cents, postage 4 cents. 
Kingsley’s Hypatia, 

cents, 

Knight’s History of England, unabridged, 
1370 quarto pages, $2.50, postage 30 cents. 

Locke on the Conduct of the Understand- 
ing, 20 cents, postage 4 cents. | 

Is Life Worth Living? By W.H. Mallock, 
38 cents, postage 12 cents. 

Mill’s Essay on Liberty, 25 cents, postage 
5 cents. 

Mill’s Chapters on Socialism, 20 cents, post- 
age 3cents, 

What Tommy Did, by Emily Huntington 
Miller, 40 cents, postage 6 cents. | 

The Religions of the World. By Vincent 
L. Milner. Volume I, 12mo., 318 pages, with 
steel portrait of Martin Luther, 39 cents, 
postage 11 cents. Volume II., 286 pages, with 
steel portrait of Jonathan Edwards, 39 cents, 
postage 11 cents. 

Milton’s Prose Works, 12mo. with Index, 
50 cents, postage g cents, 

More’s Utopia, 25 cents, postage 5 cents. 

Thomas Paine’s Theological Works, 12mo., 
67 cents, postage 13 cents. Paine’s Political 
Works, same form and price. 

The Talmud, what it is, by Rev. Bernhard 
Pick, 50 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Apochryphal Life of Jesus, 50 cents, post- 
age 7 cents, 

The Jews, since the Destruction of Jeru- 
salem, 15 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Plutarch’s Lives, unabridged, three vol- 
umes, $1.75, postage 30 cents. 

Twenty-five Sermons of Twenty-five Years. 
By William J. Potter. Crown 8vo., gilt top, 
427 pages, retail $2.00, net $1.30, postage 15 
cents. 

Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, two vol- 
umes, $1.00, postage 19cents; the same in one 
volume without illustrations, 70 cents, postage 
16 cents. 

Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, two vol- 
umes, $1.00, postage 24 cents; the same in 
one volume, without illustrations, 70 cents, 
postage 15 cents. f+ 

Prescott’s Biographica! and Critical Miscel- 
lanies, 35 cents, half morocco 50 cents, post- 
age 6 cents. 

Rambaud’s History of Russia, with illus- 
trations and maps, 75 cents, postage 14 cents. 

Rawlinson’s Seven Great Monarchies, 3 
volumes, with numerous illustrations and 
maps, cloth, gilt top, $2.40, postage 41 cents. 

Rawlinson’s History of Ancient Egypt, 2 
volumes, $1.25, postage 22 cents. 

Rawlinson’s Historical Evidences, 50 cents, 
postage g cents. Egypt and Babylon from 
Sacred and Profane Sources, 40 cents, post- 
age 8 cents. Religions of the Ancient World, 
40 cents, postage 7 cents. 

Roget’s Thesaurus, cloth go cents, half 
Russia $1.10, postage 16 cents. 

Rollin’s Ancient History, large type, one 
quarto volume, $1.50, postage 47 cents, 

John Ruskin’s. complete works, 12 volumes, 
fully illustrated, $11.50, must go by express. 

Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, Crown of Wild 
Olive, and Ethics of the Dust, separately 
bound in cloth, 25 cents each, postage 4 cents 
each; the three in one volume, half morocco, 
50 cents, postage 8 cents. 

Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years 
War, 40 cents, postage § cents. | 

Science Essays, five essays by Spencer, 
Huxley and others, 20 cents, postage 4 cents. 

Scott’s Waverly Novels, large 12mo., cloth, 
gilt top, 12 volumes, $6.00, must go by ex- 
press, weight 33 pounds. 

Shakespeare’s works complete in12 volumes, 
large type, fine *paper, cloth, gilt top, $6.00, 
half morocco, $7.50, postage 88 cents. The 
same on lighter paper boundin 6 volumes, 
$3.00, postage, 56 cents. Separate plays in 
paper, 84 cents a dozen. 

Spencer’s Data of Ethics, Progress and its 
Laws, Philosophy of Style, etc., one octavo 
volume, 75 cents, postage 13 cents. 

Taine’s History of English Literature, un- 
abridged, one large volume, 60 cents, postage 
12 cents. 

Thackeray’s Complete Works, new library 
edition in 10 volumes, cloth, gilt top, $5.00, 
weight 18 pounds. | | 

Robert Elsmere, cloth, 50 cents, postage 12 
cents. 


20 cents, post- 


25 cents, postage 8 


Do not send postal orders payable to UNITY, or any of its editors, as this only causes 
annoyance. The best, cheapest, safest and most convenient form of remittance is a money 
order, which can be obtained at any American, United States, Pacific, or Wells Fargo ex- 
press Office, payable to Charles H. Kerr & Co. If these cannot be obtained, send a bank 
draft or a postal order, as postal notes are no safer than currency, 

q » Address all business letters regarding UN1Ty or the purchase of books, to 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Ohy Home, 


A HEART OF LOVE. 


A prince still seeks throughout the earth 
A Cinderella for his bride— 

A creature of the humblest birth, 
Whose charms in secret depths abide. 


Though many a fair impostor tries 
To personate this peerless maid 
His royal eyes pierce all disguise, 
As in the sun false blushes fade. 


His tests of symmetry and grace 

Are not confined to insteps trim, 

Nor dimpled arms, nor rap’trous face,— 
These charms alone ne’er conquered him. 


True love is ne’er deceived by these. 
’Cross the heart’s cords his breath is blown 
As soft and warm as Summer’s breeze, 
And from their deep responsive tone 

He knows when he has reached his own. 


K. H, 
Brooklyn, L. 1., N.Y. 


A BABOON ADOPTING CHICKENS 


At Klipplaat Station, Putfontein, 
Cape Colony, in South Africa, two 
young Englishmen live, sixty miles 
from the nearest town. In the dearth 
of friends they make much of their 
pet animals. A private letter from one 
of these young men says: 

‘In such an out-of-the-way place as 
this, news is scarce, therefore I have to 
delay answering letters in order to ac- 
cumulate something to write about. In 
the present case, my baboon must form 
my chief and, most probably, my only 
topic. 

‘‘ Some two months ago one of our 
hens, having just brought out a nest of 
thirteen chickens, was killed by a wild- 
cat; so we sent the little orphans to 
Nato’s house, for his children to look 
after. This arrangment was not suc- 
cessful, for in about a fortnight’s time, 
we received only five chickens back. 
These at once took up their residence 
at the baboon’s, who is chained to a 
pole, having a box fixed at the top and 
another at the bottom. The one is her 
sleeping apartment and the other her 
sitting room. At first Lulu (the baboon) 
did not seem to know what to do with 
the chicks. I found her one day pulling 
the wings of one out to their full ex- 
tent,and then pushing them back to its 
body again, seemingly studying its form- 
ation, the chick all the while appearing 
perfectly unconcerned. The _ little 
thing's used to roost under her, but this 
not being comfortable for any of 
the parties concerned, it was dropped by 
mutual consent, and the little ones made 
their roosting place in a bush within 
reach of her chain. Lulu’s food is 
boiled mealies, (corn meal), which she 
has in a Swiss milk tin. Whenever I 
appear with this and set it down for 


her, the chicks crowd around it so that | 


she has not a chance to get any herself; 
so she very gently puts out one hand 
and pushes the chicks away, and with 
the other helps herself. Sometimes this 
does not answer, when the babies are 
very hungry; and she is reduced to pick- 
ing up her tin and marching up the pole 
to her bedroom, where she can eat in 
peace. When she has done, she brings 
the remainder of the mealies down for 
her proteges to finish. The chicks 
never leave her night or day. Some- 
times they may be enticed away when 
the other fowls are being fed, but as soon 
as they have finished they run back to her 
as hard as they can. It is a very funny 
sight to see her surrounded by her 
family, some of them on her head, or 
anywhere else they fancy, and she does 
not mind them in the least. But woe 
betide any other fowl! that ventures to 
feed with her! If one of the other 
chicks (we havereared nearly a hundred 
this year) is attracted by the sight of the 
mealies and comes to join her children,she 
waits quietly until it is well within reach 
and then seizes it. ‘Turning it around 
until it isin a comfortable position for 
her to begin, she plucks out half its 
tail, and then throws it away from her 
as far asshe can. It is very strange 
that she can distinguish one chick from 
another, but she does so at once, and 
has never made a mistake, though it 
would be quite excusable if she did. 
For among so many, it is hard even for 
us to know one chick from another. 


— 


About a fortnight ago a hawk seized 
one of Lulu’s babies and flew away 
with it before I had time to get my gun 
and shoot it. Poor Lulu shrieked 
frightfully, but whether from grief or 
fright I was unable .to discover. 
I intend trying to take her portrait, but 
I’m afraid it will be very difficult, as 
she is so extremely restless. If success- 
ful I will send you a copy.” 


The nakedness of the indigent world 
might be clothed from the trimmings of 
the vain.— Vicar of Wakefield. 


HILLSIDE HOME SCHOOL 
FOR BOTH SEXES. | 


Situated on a Farm of 100 Acres in the beautiful Helena 
Valley, Wisconsin. 
Also a Kindergarten Training Department. 


Send for catalogue with announcements for coming 
year, to 


LLOYD-JONES SISTERS, 
Spring Green, Wis 


POWDER POINT SC. OOL.—Prepares for 
scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 
Knapp. 8. B. (M. I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 


3 BOOKS GIVEN AWAY with every Year’s sub- 
scription to the SOUTHERN STAR. Send for 

sample copy. Address SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, 
a. 


Two CHOICE SCHOOLS 


BROOKE HALL, FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 
SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, FoR BoYyS AND YOUNG MEN, 


— SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M., (Harvard Graduate), MEDIA, PENN. (near Philadelphia). 
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Soap. \L NEW YO 


- 


WASHI) 


— 4 


to Pail of Water 


And you have the best and quickest means of washing and 
cleaning, Directions for easy washing on every package. 


Why is Pearline so largely imitated? 


Why do these imitators invariably select names ending 


in —INE? Why are they compelled to peddle their 


goods from house to house—use deception, falsehood, 


offer prizes, claim that their 


powders are as good as 


Pearline, etc., etc.? This is why: PEARLINE is the 
best—never fails—never varies—has ho equal—and is 
as harmless as the purest imported castile soap. Sold 


everywhere. Millions now use it. 
138 Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 


LINTON LIBERAL INSTITUTE — UNEX- 
celled equipment. Elevator, steam, gas, bath- 
rooms, all floors. Laboratories, ladies’ gymnasium 
56x32; boys’ 7oxso. All the solid branches. 15 teach- 
ers; 118 music pupils 1889, Artists, Piano, Vocal, 
Art and Elocution Courses. Business Training. C., 
V. PARSELL, A.M,, Presideut, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


HICAGO FEMALE COLLEG 


Mo nPark(nearChicago). Boarding 
School for Girls and Young Ladies. For 
catalogue address G. THAYER, LL. D., 
Morgan Park, Ill., or 77 Madison Street, Chicago, IIL 


ILLINOIS MILITARY AGADEMY 


Superior location; excellent facilities. Thor- 
ough preparation for college, scientific school or 
business. Fall term begins Sept. 18th. HENRY J. 
STEVENS, A. B., Prin., Morgan Park, Cook Co., Ill. ° 


Little Girls and Boys can make 82,00 


Per Day Workin for us. Address 
BARKE PUBLISHING COMPAN VY 


Atlanta, Ga. 
ALICE B. STOOKHAM, M. D, 


A book for every woman 


TORKOLOGY s:sc5" >. spogurs 


The most popular work for 
112,000 SOLD Sc: #2 
, Mor., $2.75 
Alice B. Stockham & Co., Chicago. Ill, 
] 
FLY | DUTCHER’S KILLS 
At once. No time to fly away. 
They alight, drink—die. 
K | [LER Use freely, Promote peace. 
. F. DUTCHER, St. Albans, Vt, 
IS SAVING MONEY? 
As good as — it? Benj. Franklin claimed 
it was better. If you are a farmer and wish to 
know how to save money and know true econ- 
+ in stock feeding send to us for our 1889 
WHY IT PAYS Pamphlet, which will be mail- 


ed free provided you mention this paper. 
SMALLEY MFG. CO., Manitowoc, Wis. 


A CURIOSITY. 


ties of our late civil war, as we have secured. several 
hundred copies of the Vicksburg Daily Citizen of July 
2, 1863. The Citzzen is printed on wall paper, and was 
set up in type the day before the surrender of Vicks- 
burg. The paper is crowded with stirring war news, 
and amusing paragraphs tel] of how they enjoy eating 
mule meat in the besieged city. We will sell copies of 
the Citizen at the low price of 10 cents each. If 
you are not satisfied after receiving the paper your 
money will berefunded. Address publishers of the 
SOUTHERN STAR, Atlanta, Ga. 


CHEAP HOMES 
MT «FARMING REGIONS 


of NEBRASKA, KANSAS, 
Route COLORADO ard WYOMING. 

FREE GOVERNMENT AND OTHER 
LANDS. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
WITH MAP, SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
P. 8. EUS'TIS, G. P. A., C. B. & Q. BR, Re, Chicago. 
oa” NAME THIS PAPER every timeyou write. 


CONFEDERATE MONEY. 
Warranted Genuine and in Good Condition. 


We are extensive dealers in Confederate Money—rare 
relics of our late civil war—also bullets, cannon balls, 
etc. We want agentsin every city North to sell these 
mementos, and we will pay agents handsomely to sell 
our goods. We will furnish the money to those desiring 
at the following retail prices: Shinplasters, 10, 15, 25, 50 
and 75 cents 25 cents each, or the entire set for So cents. 
Complete sets, consisting of $500, $100, $50, $20, $10, 
5, $2, $1, Soc., $2 per set. $500 bills, $1 each. $100 

ills, 15 cents or 2for 25 cents. $50 bills, 10 cents or 2 
fori15 cents. $5 and $20, 5 cents each. 50 cents, $1 
and $2, 25 cents each. Inquirers inclose stamp forreply. 

PUBLISHERS OF SOUTHERN AGENT, 
. ATLANTA, GA, 


' Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE = FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. . 


FARMERS VOICE CO, cintaGolsn: 
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**COPY RIGHT” 


ul the most loving husband will see 
the difference in his home if you use 


S ( MD 


olio: It saves labor in housework 


Cleanliness and neatness about a house are necessary to insure comfort. Man likes 


comfort, and if he can’t find it at home, he will seek elsewhere for it. 
know that SAPOLIO makes a house clean and keeps it bright. 


Good housewives 
Happiness always dwells 


in a comfortable home. Do you want cleanliness, comfort and happiness? Try SAPOLIO. 
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Aunoungements, 


LIBERTY AND LIFE. 


DISCOURSES BY E, P. POWELL. 


The publishers of Unity have 
nearly ready for publication a book of 
seventeen discourses on LIBERTY AND 
Lirg, by E. P. Powell, well-known to 
Unity readers as the author of the 
epoch-marking work, “Our Heredity 
from God.” 


The headings of the discourses are 
as follows: 


Life and Death; What they Are. 

Sin a Crime against Life: Righteous- 
ness Obedience to Law. 

Sinning Against the Holy Spirit. 

A Sound Mind in a Sound Body. 

Is the Average Life Worth the Liv- 
ing. 

The True, the Beautiful and the 
Good. 

Not Allopathy 
but Sympathy. 

The True Life. 

The Doing Creed. 

The Keys. : 

A Bundle of Paradoxes. 

A Substitute for Orthodoxy. 

The Two Theologies. 

Natural Moral Compensation. 

‘Character. 

The Religion of the Future. 

New Year’s in 1982. 

These discourses will make a neat 
cloth-bound volume of over 200 1I2mo. 
pages, such as would ordinarily retail 
for $1.25. But we are anxious to pub- 
lish the book at as low a price as possi- | 
ble, so as to reach the large missionary 
constituency which this book ought to 
find. A guaranteed sale of 500 copies 
to be taken at once upon publication, 
together with the sales that may reason- 
ably be expected after the book is out, 
will justify us in offering Mr. Powell’s 
book at the low: price of 75 cents, post- 
paid. 

If you are interested in this notice 
please act promptly. Show the notice 
to your friends and invite them to order 
with you. Consider how many copies 
of the book you will want for holiday 
gifts, and then write us promptly how 
many copies of LIBERTY AND LIFE 
you will take at 75 cents each, payable 
on delivery, postage or expressage to 


be pre-paid by us. Address 
CHARLES H. Kerr & Co.,, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


nor Homeopathy, 


THe Annual Grove Meeting and Reunion 
will be held at Unity Chapel, Helena Valley, 
this year, August 23-25. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all lib- 
eral friends who can come. The hospitalities 
of the Valley are extended to all those inter- 
ested in such a meeting. 

A goodly number can be entertained if due 
notice is given. Teams will meet friends at 
Spring Green on arrangement. 

Ministers reading this notice are especially 
urged to consider it a personal invitation. If 
they come two or three. days early it will 
give occasion for an impromptu ministers’ 
meeting—an informal institute. Please write 
to JENKIN LLOYD JONEs, 

Spring Green, Wis. 


For Six Cents. 


We are pleased to announce that we have 
made remarkably low clubbing rates with 
The St. Louis Magazine, the recorgnized lead- 
ing low-priced American Magazine. The 
Magazine is beautifully printed and illustrated, 
and is a high grade Literary, Historical, and 
Humorous monthly of 50 pages. Terms 
$1.50 a year; specimen copy 6 cents to any 
address. St. Louis Magazine, eighth and 
Olive sts., St. Louis, Mo. We will send Maga- 
zine and Un1Ty one year for only $2.25. Ad- 
dress this office. 


The attention of our readers ig called to the ‘‘ Dutch- 
er’s Fly Killer’? advertisement that appears in another 
column of this paper. 


A mule’s kick is not as certain to hurt as N. K. 
Brown’s Egs. Jamaica Ginger is certain to cure pain. 


acoma 0,7 


LOANS 


Secured by Real Estate worth double the amount 
of the loan. We GUARANTEE investors in 
Rea! Estate 8 PER CENT PROFIT. Write 
for full particulars and references. 


THOMAS & CO., Tacoma, Washg’n. 


((Q) YEAR INVESTMENT BONDS 3's: 
plan, secured by Real Estate Mortgages. Re 


~ liable men 
wanted locality, ou 
WASHBUEN INVEST 


| or commission. Address THE 
T O@., Minneapolis, Minn, 


ULL WEIGH 
\d PURE uf 


Used by the United States Government. 


DELICIOUS 


FLAVORING 
EXTRACTS 


NATURAL FRUIT FLAVORS 


Endorsed by the heads of the Great Universities 
and Public Food Analysts, as the Strongest, Purest and most Healthful. 


Dr, Price’s Cream 


Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, LimeorAlum, Dr. Price’s Delicious Flavoring Ex- 
tracts, Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Almond, Rose, etc., do notcontain Poisonous Oils or Chemicals, 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., NewYork. Chicago. St. Louis. 
meio: RELIGION AND SOLENCE 
TERMS TO | on a | 
— ALLIES 
SUBSCRIBERS, fo ech 
ON AN Similarities of Scientific and 
EXCEPTIONALE Religious Knowledge. 
BOOK OF By JAMES THOMPSON BIXBY, Pu. D. 
PERMANENT Second Edition Just Ready, 
VALUE. PRESS NOTICES anp INDIVIDUAL OPINIONS 


‘ 


From Prof. J. W. Velie, Secretary of the 


Chicago Academy of Sciences. 

“The Kingdoms of Nature,” a book written 
by Dr. Ransom Dexter, of this city, is a work 
that will fully satisfy the present demand for 
popular and useful knowledge of the subjects 
of which it treats. 

“The author begins with a consideration of 
the elements of matter, and the forces which 
unite to mould and modify matter in its differ- 
ent unorganized cembinations. He then traces 
the modified action of matter and force into 
vegetable and animal organizations, giving 
also the proximate principles of their tissues. 

“Dr, Dexter this gives a clea and compre- 
hensive view of the mode of growth and de- 
velopment from the seed of plants and the egg 
of animals into the various types of their exist- 
ence. These various types of all organized 
substances are then discussed in a very pleas- 


ing and instructive manner. 

“One of the most striking characteristics or 
the work is its critical accuracy; yet at the 
same time it isso plainly written that any one 
who can read will readily understand the sub- 
jects therein discussed. Iam pleased with its 
design, arrangement and composition. 

“ The illustrations throughout the work are 
exceedingly fine. I most cheerfully say that 
I consider it the best book for the price I have 
everseen, J. W. Vutm, Sea. C. 4. 5." 

The price referred to, in the Professor’s let- 
ter just quoted, is $3.50 for the cloth edition, 
$4.50 for the sheep, $6,00 for the half morocco. 
These prices still apply to all copies sold 
through the trade, or agents, or on direct or- 
ders to any but Unity subscribers. To all sub- 
scribers to Unity, however, the prices will be 


permanently as follows for the several edi- 


tions: 

Cloth, sprinkled edges---..........-.--- $1 50 
Sheep, marbled edges.....--..-....-.- 1 75 
Half Morocco, gilt edges .-...-.----.-.-.-- 2 00 


And as a special inducement for those re- 
ceiving this paper as a sample to subscribe, or 
for those whose subscriptions are just expiring 
to renew at once, we make the following spec- 
ial combination price: 


Cloth Edition, with Unity one year .---- $1 75 
Sheep Edition, with Unity one year- .--- 
Morocco edition, with Unity one year_.. 2 25 

These prices do not include expressage, but 
for 25 cents extra we will prepay expressage 
on either edition, to any point in the United 
States. 

Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. £ 
FOR THE NEXT 90 DAYS 


THE YANKEE BLADE, on trial to new subscribers only: 


ts en's page ae-csiama | 10 WEEKS FOR 10 GENTS, 

weekly story ps that One Year for 1.00. 
has been pub hed fifty Two Years for 1.75. 
years, at Mass. pares, yn onwe Sow 2.40. 
Price $3.00aYear.| Five Wearsfor $3.50. 


One-cent stamps taken, address mentioning this paper. 


N. Y. Independent: The main argument 
of the book is both new and able; and is es- 


| pecially important for religious men who de- 


sire to repel random scientific attacks. * * * 
The volume deserves careful reading, for it 
contains very valuable ideas, forcibly and yet 
temperately set forth. 

Christian Union: The best book published 
on the relations of Science and Religion, 

London Inquirer: A noble book. It is es- 
pecially valuable because it boldly enters the 
enemy’s. camp and meets him on his own 
ground. * * * The argument as a whole 
is as sound as original, as philosophical as it 
is forcible, as complete as it is timely. 

From Dr. Noah Porter, Ex-President Yale 
College: I have used it in my classes with 
great satisfaction. 

From kev, Henry W, Bellows: It is the 
most direct and satisfactory dealing with the 
alleged quarrel between science and religion 
that our literature has produced; and we know 
of nothing either in German or French that is 
so bold, so candid and so satisfactory. Mr. 
Bixby is a wide and thorough student in men- 
tal philosophy and physical science, and seems 
perfectly at home in all the latest speculations 
or discoveries. * * * It is one of the least 
frequent things to find so strong an appetite 
and so vigorous a capacity for knowledge, uni- 
ted with such acuteness and penetration of 
reasoning or such original powers of reflection. 


New paper edition, 12mo., 226 pages, 30 
cents, postpaid. Cloth edition reduced to 50 
cents, postpaid. 


CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


TEE 


ERIE SYSTEM OF RAILWAY LINES 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


(iicago abd Atlantic Railway 


— FORMS THE — 


UNLY CHAUTAUQUA ROUTE 


With through Day or Sleeping Coaches from 


CHICAGO, 

ST.LOUIS, to NEW YORK, 
CINCINNATI, ALBANY, 
CLEVELAND, BOSTON, 


The Yankee Blade, 86-92 Federal 8t., Boston 


Ie 


All through trains of the Erie Railway from the 
, West pass Chautauqua Lake, stopping at Lake- 
wood, during the season, to deliver and receive pass- 
engers. Information as to rates, departure of trains, 
_ connections, etc., cheerfully furnished upon applica- 
cation to 


W. H. HURLBURT, 


General Western Passenger 
Agent. 


Chicago Opera House Block, 


CHICAGO, - - ILL. 


TT 


Charles Hl. Kerr & Company’s 


Own Publications. 


The retail prices in this list are the prices at which 
the books may be obtained at any book-store, or at 
which they will be mailed from this office to any ad- 
dress, Old subscribers to Unity, whose subscription 
is paid in advance, and new subscribers, who send not 
less than a dellar to start their subscriptions, will be en- 
titled to purchase at the me# prices. Postage must be 
added if the books are to be sent by mail 


A Pure Souled Liar. An anonymous novel, 
‘*terse, compact, rapid and intense.’’ [Chicago Tribune. ] 
Paper, 16mo., 191 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, 
postage 6 cents. 


The Morals of Christ. By Austin Bierbower, 
A comparison with contemporaneous systems of morals. 
Paper, 12mo., 200 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 


Essays. By James Vila Blake. ** A neat volume, 
full to the brim of enrichment, suggestion, stimulus,” 
Cloth, 12mo., 216 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, post- 
age 9 cents. 


Legends from Storyland. By James Vila 
Blake. A group of wonder stories from ancient and 
medizval sources, “thoroughly simple and clear, and 
highly calculated to interest children.’? Cloth, square 
16mo., illustrated, 97 pages, retail $1.00, net 4@ cents, 
postage § cents. 


Poems. By James Vila Blake, Cloth, 12mo., 188 
pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 8 cents. 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and other poems, 
By Alice Williams Brotherton, ‘* We can commend it 
to all lovers of poetry.’’ [Boston Transcript.] Cloth, 
Square 18mo,, 145 pages, retail $1.00, net 40 cents, post- 
age 5 cents, 


Seed Thoughts from Robert Browning. 
Selected and arranged by Mary E. Burt. Third edition, 
revised. Imitation parchment, square 18mo., 40 pages, 
retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, postage 2 cents. 


Browning’s Women, By Mary E. Burt, with 
an introduction by Edward Everett Hale. Cloth, 16mo., 
236 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents. 


Jack’s Afire, or the Burton Torch. By 
Florence M. Campbell. ‘‘A wholesome home story, 
full of gentle grace and thoughtful feeling.” [Herald.] 
Cloth, 12mo., 425 pages, retail $1.50, net 60 cents, post- 
age 12 cents, 


The Kingdoms of Nature; or, Life and Or- 
ganization from the Elements to Man, being a Follow- 
ing of Matter and Force into Vitality, Vitality into Or- 
ganization, and Organization into the Various Types 
of Being, Culminatingin Man. By Ransom Dexter, A. 
M., M.D., LL. D. Designed for Popular use, with 
Glossary. Illustrated. Octavo, 5! pages. Cloth, re- 
tail $3.50, net $1.50; sheep, retai Res net $2.25; half 
morrocco, retail $6.00, net $2.50. Hxpressage on either 
edition 25 cents, if prepaid by us. ° 


The - orn of Price, and its relations to 
domestic currency. By N. A. Dunning. 12mo., 275 


_ pages, cloth, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 1o cents; 


paper, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 8 cents. 


Echoes from the Blarney Stone, and other 
rhymes. By W. C. R. Cloth, 16mo., 115 pages, retail 
$1.00, net So cents, postage 6 cents, 


The Faith that makes Faithful, Eight 
sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Highth thousand. Square 18mo., 137 pages, cloth, 
gilt edges, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, postage 6 cents; 
imitation parchment, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, post- 
age 4 cents. 


Evelution and Christianity: a study. By 
J. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 18mo., 75 pages, re- 
tail So cents, net 20 cents, postage 5 cents, 


The Legend of Hamlet, as found in writings 
of the twelfth century. By George P. Hansen. Cloth, 
18mo., 57 pages, retail 50 cents, net 25 cents, postage 4 
cents. 


Helps to Self-Culture. Seventeen pamphlets 

ublished under the auspices of the National Bureau of 
Unity Clubs. Retail price per set, $2.15, net to UNITY 
subscribers 90 cents, postage 10 cents. 


A Study of Primitive Christianity. By 
Lewis G. Janes. ‘*‘A remarkably clear and cogent ar- 
gument.”? [Light, London.] Cloth, 8vo., 319 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 12 cents. 


Practical Piety. By Jenkin “eg Jones. Four 
sermons delivered in Central Music Hall, Chicago. 
Cloth, 18mo., 60 pages, retail 30 cents, net 20 cents, 
postage 2 cents. 


The Social Status of European and 
American Women. By Kate Byam Martin and 
Ellen M. Henrotin. Square 18mo., 47 pages, cloth, 
retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage 4 cents; paper, re- 
tail 25 cents, net 18 cents, postage 2 cents. 


The New Birth. By Rev. L. P. Mercer, pastor 
of the Swedenborgian church at Chicago. Cloth. 
16mo., 127 pages, retail 50 cents, net 35 cents, postage § 
cents. 


The Cabin in the Clearing, and other poems. 
By Benjamin S. Parker. Cloth, 12mo., 310 pages, re- 
tail $1.50, net $1.05, postage 11 cents, 


Lessons from the World of Matter and 
the World of Man, By Theodore Parker. Se- 
lected from notes of unpublished sermons. Cloth, 
12mo., 430 pages, retail $1.25, net 88 cents, postage 12 
cents. 


“Show us the Father.”—Contents: The 
Change of Front of the Universe, Minot J. Savage; 
The Fullness of God, Samuel R. Calthrop; The Unit 
of God, Henry M. Simmons; The Revelations of God, 
John W. Chadwick; The Faith of Ethics, William C. 
Gannett; Religion from the Near End, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Cloth, 16no., 170 pages, retail $1.00, net 70 cents, 
postage 7 cents. 


Wind Flowers. By Luella D. Smith. A hand- 
somely bound volume of verses, mostly translations from 
the German. Cloth, square 18mo., 235 pages, retail 
$1.00, net 40 cents, postage 6 cents. 


The American Protectionist’s Manual. 
By Giles B. Stebbins. 12mo., 200 pages, cloth, retail 75 
cents, net 50 cents, postage 8 cents; paper, retail 25 
cents, net 15 cents, postage 4 cents. 


Progress from Poverty. | Giles B. Steb- 
bins. A review andcriticism of Henry George’s 
‘*Progress and Poverty,” and ‘Protection and Free 
Trade.’”’ Square 18mo., cloth, retail 50 cents, net 30 
cents, postage § cents; paper, retail 25 cents, net 13 
cents, postage 2 cents. 


The Evolution of Immortality. Sugzest- 
ions of an Individual Immortality, based on our organic 
and life history. By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. ‘One of 
the most suggestive and best developed essays on per- 
sonal immortality that later years have produced.”’ 
[Literary World.] Cloth, 12mo., gilt top, 69 pages, re- 
tail $1.00, net 50 cents, postage 6 cents. 

Aphorisms of the Three Threes, By 
Edward Owings Towne. Third Edition; Cloth, 16mo., 
47 pages, retail so cents, net 35 cents, postage 5 cents. 

The Complete Life. Six Sermon-Lectures 
from the standpoint of modern thought. By James H. 
West. Cloth, 18mo., retail 60 cents, net 40 cents, post- 
age 5 cents. 


Rational Theology. Ethical and Theological 
Essays, from the standpoint of mosteanve orthodoxy. 
By John Milton Williams, A. M. Cloth, 12mo., 310 
pages, retail $1.50, net 89 cents, postage 11 cents. 


Remit by express order or bank draft, payable to 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 


175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


